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CHAPTER I. 



"THREE cheers!" 




KREE cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Cremer, — ^hip, 

hip, hurrah !" 

The first hurrah went off pretty well, 

thanks to the vigour with which Ned 
Ridley, the proposer, started it. But Ned thought 
that, having set a good example, he had done 
enough ; and so he left cheer number two to its 
fate. It was a sad collapse. A few small boys said, 
rather than shouted, " Hurrah !" Three or four 
very good little girls waved their handkerchiefs. 
The parson, the Rev. Thomas Hassard, beat with his 
stick on the table before him; then there was a 
silence, broken by a titter ; then followed a succession 
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of timid hurrahs, amid which it would be hard to 
decide whether cheer number three was ever given 
at all. Master Ned now perceived that he had made 
a mistake, and, like many older if not wiser people, 
he immediately tried to cover it by making a second. 

^ One cheer more !" he shouted, waving his cap in 
the air, and starting off with the full force of a pair 
of sound sixteen-year-old lungs. A couple of Ned's 
friends, who had lungs like his own, joined in lustily. 
The lips of the small boys in the front row were seen 
to move; the good little girls again fluttered their 
dirty handkerchiefs; Mr. Hassard made the empty 
tea-cups dance on the table by his energetic beating. 
For a moment there was a good deal of noise ; but 
then, Ned's lungs being exhausted, the cheer stopped 
short with an abrupt wail, like that given forth by a 
disconsolate organ when the careless blower has let all 
the wind run out. Aga>in silence reigned supreme. 

If the reader ' now asks what all this means, a 
very few words will explain the circumstances imder 
which Ned Ridley made his unfortimate proposal. 
The children of Ashfield Sunday school had been 
having a treat, and a very pleasant afternoon they 
had spent in the grounds surrounding Mr. Ridley's 
villa. The weather was lovely, and the tea-tables 
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had been spread out of doors. True, the space which 
the children had to play in was limited; but they 
had enjoyed themselves. There had been plenty to 
eat at tea, and plenty to scramble for afterwards. 
Ned had rigged up several capital swings j and 
though some of the little girls had been deliciously 
frightened on them, no one had been hurt Then, as 
evening closed in, the party had been gathered round 
the tables ; and there had been a few short speeches, 
and a great many cheers, both long and loud. The 
young folks had cheered almost everybody they could 
think of. They had cheered Mr. and Mrs. Hassard ; 
they had cheered Mr. Ridley ; they had cheered the 
curate ; they had cheered the superintendent, and two 
or three of the most popular teachers. There had 
been a cheer for Ned and his swings; and finally 
they had given three cheers " for themselves," in re- 
sponse to the call of a brave little lad of ten, who 
evidently thought himself a very clever and original 
fellow when he found how warmly his suggestion 
was taken up. Then it was, just as everything was 
being pleasantly wound up, that Ned had so un- 
fortunately burst in with his " Three cheers for Mr. 
and Mrs. Cremer !" 

Now, the Cremers were very great people in their 
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own estimation-and. indeed, many other people 
thought a good deal of them too. Mr. Cremer was a 
merchant and shipowner of Liverpool, and was gener-^ 
ally regarded as a wealthy man. He lived in a 
beautiful house at Ashfield, was very hospitable, and 
gave liberally to various charitable objects. Mrs. 
Cremer was not so important a person as her hus- 
band. She was not active either in mind or body, 
and was content, for the most part, to smile ap- 
proval on her comfortable surroundings — house, hus- 
band, family, friends, and furniture. The family 
consisted of two children. Rose and Ronald ; and no 
doubt the strongest, perha^ the only strong senti- 
ment in poor Mrs. Cremer's mind was one of bound- 
less and unreasoning admiration for her son and 
daughter. 

Nobody was supposed to dislike the Cremers, 
though some of their friends might be a little jealous 
of their unruffled prosperity, and some might smile at 
their entire self-satisfaction. Among the latter was 
Mrs. Hassard, the clergyman's wife, who, though a 
kindly little woman at heart, could not always resist 
the temptation of saying sharp things about her neigh- 
bours. Three Fs she had once said would describe 
Mr. Cremer, and three H's his wife. He was portly, 
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prosperous, and popular; she handsome, harmless, and 
happy. Perhaps Mrs. Hassard ought not to have said 
this, but no doubt her description was as true as it 
was brief. 

We have said that Mr. Cremer was considered pros- 
perous. That he was portly you might see at a glance, 
as he stood, with his wife leaning on his arm, at the 
head of the table from whence Mr. Hassard had been 
addressing the school children. The first thing that 
would strike you about Mr. Cremer would be that 
he was very well washed, very well dressed, and 
very well fed. He was not fat^ but very well filled 
out. He had a broad, smiling face, gray hair, and 
soft, though somewhat watery, blue eyes. But you 
see Mr. Cremer just now at a disadvantage, just at 
the very moment when, for the first time in his life, 
a doubt was flashing across his mind as to whether 
he was really so popular as he had liked to fancy. 
Indeed, as you watch him, the great man ceases al- 
together to look pleasant; and though Mrs. Cremer 
still smiles, it is with, a sadly forced and puzzled 
expression. 

"Well, my boy, you've put your foot in it this 
time; the guVnor won't forgive you in a hurry," 
said Ronald Cremer in a careless tone to poor Ned, 
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whom he found standing beside him when the school 
children had been somewhat abruptly dismissed by 
Mr. Hassard. 

" Indeed, Ron, I didn't mean to do anything nasty," 
cried the lad, his eyes filling with tears. '' It wasn't 
my fault that those sttipid fellows wouldn't cheer." 

Ronald Cremer laughed. " Not your fault, of 
course, only your misfortune that you were the 
means of calling forth such a decided though silent 
expression of public opinion." 

This was the sort of speech that Ronald Cremer 
prided himself on. Though not more than two years 
senior to Edward Ridley, he considered himself quite 
a man; and he certainly looked several years older 
than he was. He was a frank, open-faced, generous 
young man ; kind to everybody, especially to himself. 
He had experienced nothing in his short life save 
parental indulgence, prosperity, overflowing health, 
and general sunshine. As yet, Ronald loved no place 
better than home; and he was never so pleased as 
when receiving the simple and afiectionate homage of 
his mother and sister. Tet he liked to be considered 
a gentleman of fashionable tastes and pursuits. He 
had recently been taken into his father's office, and 
already regarded himself as a sharp and experienced 
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man of business. It was a pleasure to see him in 
the morning bustling about the Liverpool " flags ;" a 
flower in his button-hole, to show he was a dandy ; a 
little cotton fluffed here and there over his fine black 
cloth coat, to show that he meant business: but 
withal a cheerful, chatty, pleasant youth to meet 
And, indeed, Bonald was spoiled on 'Change as well as 
at home. Young men liked him as a good fellow ; 
and older men, who had large transactions with the 
firm, soon discovered that the good will of the son 
often went a long way in smoothing matters with 
the father. 

Thus it came about that, though they had been 
at school together, Bonald Cremer was now a man, 
TniTiTig with men, while Edward Ridley remained a 
school-boy. And, indeed, young Ridley, or " Ned," 
as he was generally called, seemed to make but slow 
progress towards manhood He was «m impulsive 
boy, daring and noisy enough at times ; but the im- 
pulse once past, he was apt to be awkward, shy, and 
even timid. But we shall gather something more about 
Ned's character and surroundings if we listen to the 
rest of the conversation between him and his friend. 

"Public opinion! nonsense, Bon. You know you 
are all awfully popular ; and I'm sure I thought they 
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would have cheered your father and mother louder 
than any one else." 

" Thereby learn a lesson, my boy," answered 
Ronald with aflfected solemnity. "Popularity is a 
commodity liable to violent and unforeseen fluctua- 
tions, and therefore it seldom proves to be a satis- 
factory investment." 

" You seem pleased that your father was snubbed," 
said Edward sulkily. 

" Not pleased, exactly *, but, you see, it does us all 
good to have the conceit taken out of us a little at 
times," responded Ronald, still quite good-humouredly. 
" rd have been sorry for mother, only she didn't seem 
to take it in exactly; but you see the guv'nor 
brought it on himself." 

" Brought it on himself ! What do you mean by 
that ?" 

" Why, Ned, you know all about it, of course, so 
there's no need to look so innocent. Fact is, I con- 
sider it was just a little mean of you ; but it's not in 
my line to bear malice, so let's say no more on the 
subject." Ronald Cremer spoke in a patronizing tone, 
with just the proper ring of severity in it. 

" I tell you I don't know what you are talking 
about," persisted Edward, somewhat angrily. " I said 

(692) 
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I was sorry for the mull I made of it; and the 
thing's not worth going on about." 

" All right, old boy," said Eonald laughing ; " by all 
means let us turn the subject. When did you come 
home?" 

" Yesterday," was the brief response. 

" Only yesterday ; well, perhaps, that accounts," 
muttered Ronald. Then looking his friend full in 
the face — *' Going back to old Bunter next term ?" 

Even a casual listener might have detected some- 
thing irritating in the tone of the question. Ned 
Ridley flushed up fiercely. 

" You know very well I am not to go back ; but I 
can tell you what's more, that I didn't want to go, 
nor did papa wish me, for the matter of that." 

" Happy papa and happy child to agree so well 
together," laughed Ronald. " I suppose old Bunter, 
too, was of the same opinion." 

This last shot was too much for poor Ned. He 
turned away and marched off without another word. 

Ronald looked after him smiling. " Shocking bad- 
tempered boy that ; and, after all, he richly deserved 
what I gave him." 
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CHAPTER II. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 




I HE Cremers and Ridleys were close neighbours, 
and were supposed to be close friends. The 
young people called each other by their 
Christian names, and ran backwards and 
forwards ut will between the two villas, the grounds 
of which adjoined; while the two gentlemen were 
in the habit of meeting almost every morning on 
the road to Ashfield Station, from whence they pro- 
ceeded by the same train to Liverpool. It seemed, 
therefore, part of the established order of things that 
the two families should be on intimate terms ; and yet 
a certain reserve had always existed between the 
elders, which at times made the more impetuous 
young folk very indignant. 

In truth there was not much to draw the fathers 
of Ronald and Ned together, except the accident of 
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residence and the general interests of a business life. 
Mr. Eidley was a delicate, reserved, and somewhat 
peculiar man. Every one respected, but perhaps no- 
body very heartily liked him ; even his own children 
did not feel quite at home with him. He attended 
his office punctually, but it was evident that his busi- 
ness was not pursued with any enthusiasm. It was 
supposed to be of that old-fashioned, comfortable sort 
which obligingly takes care of itself, leaving consid- 
erable leisure for other pursuits. Accordingly, Mr. 
Eidley frequently returned home early in the after- 
noon, and spent the latter part of the day in his 
garden or among his books. Some persons regarded 
him as a philosopher, others envied his abundant 
leisure, but all counted him a safe, though perhaps 
not very wealthy man. 

Mr. Ridley's family consisted of three children, — 
Anne, the eldest ; Edward, who was about a year 
younger ; and Esther, who was only eleven years of 
age. "When first we see the household, it was suffer- 
ing under a heavy sorrow. Mrs. Ridley, who had 
long been in delicate health, had died very suddenly 
some two or three months before the date at which 
our story opens, and with her had passed away the 
only person who seemed ever to have understood the 
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inner workings of Mr. Eidley's reserved and somewhat 
moody character. 

After his mother's death, Edward had returned to 
school ; but here, as in many other quarters, the loss 
of a quiet and oft unrecognized influence was soon 
perceived. The masters could " get no good " of the 
lad. At one time he was insubordinate and riotous,* 
at another dreamy and morose. The half-term report 
was as unsatisfactory as it could well be, while a 
special one at the end of another month showed no 
improvement. When, therefore, Mr. Ridley began to 
talk of removing his son. Dr. Bunter not merely 
acquiesced, but spoke of the step as a desirable one. 
The boy, he said, though possessing fair abilities, had 
failed to rise into his proper position in the school, 
and he greatly feared that another term would only 
be productive of yet more unsatisfactory results. So 
Edward Ridley's school career had terminated under 
circumstances neither creditable nor encouraging. No 
wonder he was " riled " by the parting shot his former 
school-fellow had discharged at him. 

After parting from Ronald, poor Ned found himself 
in very doleful dumps. He had come home from 
school with a determination to make himself generally 
agreeable, hoping in this way to offer some small 
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atonement for the annoyance he was conscious that he 
had brought on his father. And now that father was 
of all others the person whom he most dreaded to 
meet. His most intimate friend had snubbed and 
bewildered him; and he knew that, if he went in-doors, 
his sister Anne would have a neat little lecture ready 
for him. So he decided that the best thing to do was 
to go for a walk. The railway line ran at the foot of 
the garden, and beyond was a rather picturesque and 
secluded hollow, dignified by the name of " the Glen." 
This was a favourite retreat of Edward Eidley's, and 
thither, accordingly, he now directed his steps. A 
private path, chiefly for the accommodation of the 
Cremers, Ridleys, and two or three other influential 
residents, ran along by the railway for some distance, 
merely separated from the line, which rose some feet 
above, by a light wire fence. Full of his own griev- 
ances, Ned Ridley was hurrying along this path, 
when his attention was attracted by a sudden cry of 
alarm. He looked up, and saw on the line close to 
him a little Italian greyhound. 

" Mira, Mira ! come back this instant ! Come here, 
darling ; come here ! " cried a voice from the opposite 
side of the lina 

But Mira seemed unable to make up her mind. 
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She stood on the " six-foot way *' between the up and 
down lines, wagging her tail, and turning her dainty 
head, now in the direction whence the voice of affection 
and authority was calling, now in that towards which 
impulse or the spirit of adventure invited. Whether 
self-will or the habit of obedience would have won the 
victory, who can say ? but at the critical moment Mira 
recognized Edward, and trotted towards him. 

" O Mira, Mira ! you'll be killed ! " cried the voice 
in an agony. 

The dog paused again, this time right between the 
metals of the up-line. In a moment Edward scrambled 
through the wires, and ran up the railway bank. 
Mira was close to him, holding up one delicate front 
paw, as if in doubt, and trembling in her blue coat 
till the bell on her collar tinkled. 

" Come here, little stupid, or you may be run over : 
the express is due." 

Just as he laid his hand on the neck of the bewil- 
dered creature, the lad was startled by a loud shriek 
close beside him. He looked up hastily, and there, 
hanging almost over him, was a form that looked like 
a living monster with feet wide apart, broad chest, 
and cruel, towering neck. The evening had closed 
in rapidjy, and it was now impossible to distinguish 
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objects clearly, chiefly owing to the ground mist that 
had succeeded an exceptionally hot day. It was but 
an instant, and yet never did Edward Eidley forget 
its manifold sensations, — the warning cry close beside 
him, followed by the yet shriller shriek of the engine 
whistle, as aiough the monster were springing on its 
victim. He noticed the glare, of the furnace, and a 
cinder that dropped out on the ground. The engine 
appeared to rock fiercely from side to side ; then it 
rushed at him, and he flung his arms into the air 
and threw himself backward. There was a rush 
of mingled sound which seemed to pass right through 
him, a flashing of lights, and a sensation as though he 
were being borne away in a whirlwind ; then a dark- 
ness and silence that he thought was death. 

To his great surprise, however, as he afterwards 
expressed it, Ned found that he was not dead, nor 
even insensible. He arose, shook himself, and looked 
round. The first thing he noticed was the tail light 
of the express rapidly receding in the distance ; the 
next, that he still held poor Mira by the back of the 
neck ; then he saw two arms stretched out to receive 
the almost strangled dog, and heard a voice — 

" Oh, I hope you are not hurt ! — Why, if it isn't 
Edward ! " 
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" There's part of me here, anyhow, though I'm not 
sure about the whole," said the boy grimly ; then he 
added with a laugh, " But I say, Eose, wasn't your dog 
near being converted into a Manx eat ? " 

" O Edward ! " answered the girl with genuine feel- 
ing, and putting out a trembling little hand, while 
Mira crouched on her left arm, " I can't bear to hear 
you laugh ; it was too awful. I saw the train coming, 
though you couldn't on account of the curve; and then 
I was sure you were crushed to death, though I didn't 
know who it was. Have you really escaped ? Are 
you sure you are not hurt ? " 

" Well, I can hardly believe it myself, Rose ; but 
there does not seem to be any part of me missing ; '* 
and Ned took a step or two forward, and pretended 
to feel over his head and limbs to ascertain if all was 
right. 

" But you're bleeding ! " cried Rose, noticing that 
the brave boy's face was smeared over where he had 
drawn his hand through his hair. In her eagerness 
she unceremoniously dropped Mira on the ground, and 
put her arm round Ned's shoulder to look into his 
face. " And your clothes are all torn. Oh, I'm sure 
you are awfully hurt ! You must get home as fast as 
possible." 
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Poor Ned thought that he would willingly be very 
much more torn and scratched than he was, if thereby 
he could always have Rose as tender and sympathetic 
as she was at that moment ; and, indeed, Miss Cremer 
was not a young lady who, in the general way, allowed 
herself to be carried away by any strong feelings for 
other people's suflferings. She was sympathetic, cer- 
tainly, in a strictly regulated sense. She could talk 
very nicely, and feel very nicely ; but then she 
always expected to get quite as much as she gave — 
perhaps just a little more. So Miss Rose Cremer 
readily recovered her self-possession when Ned assured 
her that he had certainly not been touched by the 
engine, and had merely received a few scratches in 
rolling down the bank. 

They walked in silence for a few minutes towards 
the gate that led from the path into Mr. Cremer's 
grounds. 

" Do you know," said Rose abruptly, " I had been 
thinking about you just now." 

Ned, who felt somewhat dazed and stiff, though he 
would not own to it, brightened up at once. " Had 
you, indeed ? How kind of you ! " 

" I had been thinking that I would never speak to 
you again," explained Miss Rose deliberately. 
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Poor Ned collapsed. " How cruel of you ! What 
have I done ? " 

" You know what you did to-day very well, you 
horrid boy," retorted the girl imperiously. "Now, 
listen to me, and don't speak. I had determined 
never to have anything more to say to you — ^never, 
never ; but now you've saved Mira's life and nearly 
lost your own, so I must make it up, I suppose. So, 
instead of never speaking to you again, I'll promise 
never to say a word about your horrid, spiteful con- 
duct to-day ; I'll forget it if I can." 

" But, Rose, you don't imagine I meant — ^" began 
Edward. 

" I don't imagine anything, and I don't want to 
imagine anything," she interrupted. " Do you accept 
my terms of forgiveness, or do you not — ^yes or no ? " 

" Yes. But—" 

" But nothing ! Good night. I hope you won't bo 
killed in your dreams ; " and with a light laugh she 
vanished through the gate. 




CHAPTER m. 

FATHER AND SON. 

HERE can that boy have gone off to ? " said 
Mr. Ridley in a somewhat irritated voice, 
^ as he sat down to the *' high tea," over 
which his eldest daughter, Anne, presided 
with considerable dignity. 

" It is very tiresome his being so often late for 
meals, especially when he knows it annoys you, papa," 
answered Anne gravely. 

" I saw him talking to Ronald Cremer just as the 
children were going away ; perhaps he went home to 
tea there." This suggestion was made by Esther, but 
it did not seem to meet with favour from either sister 
or father. 

Tea was a gloomy aflSsdr. Mr. Ridley was nervous 
and preoccupied, while Anne was silent and grave; 
even Esther, having chattered for a time to an un- 
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sympathetic audience, gave it up as a bad job, and 
subsided into silence. At length Anne, thinking she 
heard a noise, slipped quietly from the table, and was 
just in time to encounter her brother, who was making 
his way up to his own room. 

" Wherever have you been, Edward ? Surely you 
must feel that it is wrong to stay out in this way 
when you know how it worries our father." 

Poor Ned, who felt decidedly sick and queer, had 
been very anxious to get to bed unobserved ; scarce 
knowing what he said, he therefore answered hastily, — 

"Can't you have the sense to let a fellow alone 
sometimes ? You are always teasing about our father 
— ^what he says and thinks and looks like ; I believe 
yov, vfonj him with your absurd airs quite as much 
as I do." 

No doubt this was a rude and even cruel speech, 
but to tell the truth, Anne was sometimes a little pro- 
voking. She was a thoroughly good and conscientioiLS 
girl, but altogether destitute of tact, and without any 
perception of the relative importance of big things and 
little ones. She was a fair-haired, earnest, pensive- 
eyed girl — altogether a contrast to the bright, flashing- 
eyed, impulsive, generally good-tempered, happy Rose 
Cremer, Indeed, poor Anne had known but little of 
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positive happiness in life. Owing to her mother's 
delicacy and her father's rooted objection to having a 
governess resident in the house, she had been sent to 
school at fourteen years of age, and, except during the 
vacations, had remained there till recalled by her 
mother's last illness. 

School life had never suited Anne. A dogged 
persistency, which she believed to be conscientious- 
ness, hindered her making friends. Modest, truthful, 
and absolutely unselfish, the girl had yet set up an 
idol in her heart before which she did perpetual 
homage — she called it conscience ; and being so called, 
she had a feeling that it must be in some sense divine! 
Nothing could induce Anne to do what she thought 
wrong ; but it was almost equally hard to convince 
her that her opinion could ever be otherwise than 
right. Though a decidedly clever girl, she had not a 
particle of intellectual vanity ; it was only of her judg- 
ment on matters of right and wrong that she was 
inclined to be proud ; and that, after all, not so much 
from self-conceit as from an intense and even morbid 
desire to know and do what was right. In the child- 
world, however, motives are seldom weighed or ana- 
lyzed, actions alone are taken count of. So Anne 
appeared as a clever and priggish little girl who was 
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perpetually lecturing her school-fellows; and even 
the governesses, while admitting that she was a 
" good '* girl, seldom called her a " nice " one. 

When Anne, now called Miss Ridley, was suddenly 
called to assume the head of her father's house, she 
undertook the task, as she had undertaken every other 
small or great, gravely, earnestly, without pride, but 
at the same time without a shadow of misgiving. 
Still a school-girl — that is to say, if ever she had been 
one — ^home was to her but school on a diminished 
scale. Her first idea was to establish order and ruth- 
less punctuality; her second, to keep everybody in 
the strict path of duty. Accordingly, she lectured the 
servants, lectured her brother and sister, and even 
lectured her father in a gentle, indirect, and daughterly 
fashion. 

" O hush, Edward dear ! How can you speak so 
disrespectfully of our dear father ? And you know, 
dear brother, I only say what I do because I believe 
it to be my duty. It's no pleasure to me to find 
fault." 

" Isn't it ? " was the surly rejoinder. 

Fortunately the dialogue was here interrupted by 
the appearance of Esther at the foot of the stairs. 

" Mr. Ridley desires the pleasure of your company 
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in the dining-room as soon as it is quite convenient/' 
she said in a tone of mock formality. Then, stretch- 
ing out one arm with wide-opened palm, she swung 
the other round vigorously, evidently with the view 
of imitating the action of a descending cane. 

At another time Edward would have been amused 
at the child's pantomime, but now he merely muttered 
" Little stupid," and turned towards his bedroom. 

"There, Essy dear, you shouldn't annoy your 
brother," said Anne gently. But the gay little lady, 
anticipating some such sisterly rebuke, had retreated 
into the dining-room before it could reach her ears. 

When Edward entered the room a few minutes 
later, he met his father's eye fixed on him with a 
pained and anxious expression that quite startled him. 

"Well, sir. I suppose you have been ashamed to 
show yourself after your vulgar escapade this after- 
noon," said Mr. Ridley severely. 

The boy, who had been touched by his father's 
weary, anxious expression, now fired up instantly. 

" I'm not ashamed of anything, except of having 
bothered myself to amuse a lot of dirty village 
children." Then, checking himself, he added bitterly, 
"-It's hard on me that everybody should make such a 
fuss about a trifle." 
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" A serious trifle we may find it yet," murmured 
Mr. Ridley dreamily. Then he continued aloud, 
"Don't you know how unpopular Mr. Cremer has 
made himself with the children ? " 

"Mr. Cremer unpopular! I thought he was the 
great supporter of all these sort of things down here," 
cried Edward in surprise. " Why, last year and the 
year before the treat was in his grounds." 

"That's just it," explained Anne. "Don't you 
know he refused to have the children this time, be- 
cause he said some of his flowers had been stolen last 
year ; and there'd have been no treat, only papa came 
to the rescue at the last moment and offered Mr. 
Hassard to have the children here." 

Poor Ned ! it was all clear to him now : Ronald's 
imkindness, Rose's resentment, his father's displeasure. 
He uttered a long, low whistle, then turned and 
appealed to his father : — 

" You don't imagine, sir, I'd have been such a cad 
as to do a thing like that deliberately ? " 

" I certainly was surprised," answered Mr. Ridley ; 
" but I did not see how you could have been ignorant 
of a thing that had been so much talked about." 

The boy bit his lip and said nothing ; then Anne 
put in softly, — 
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" Perhaps you forget, papa, that Edward only came 
home yesterday." 

" Perhaps so," admitted Mr. Ridley. " But what is 
the matter with you, boy ? " he continued. " Your 
face and hands are all scratched; where have you 
been ? " 

" I slipped on the railway bank, and hurt myself a 
little," explained Ned, in as careless a tone as he could 
assume. 

" Why, Edward, your trousers are all torn, and you 
look as pale as death ! " cried Esther excitedly. 

"Tou are not telling the whole truth," quietly 
observed Mr. Ridley, as he noted his son's increasing 
embarrassment. 

" I am telling the truth, sir," persisted the boy. " I 
was crossing the line, and didn't notice that the 
express was coming till it was dose to me ; then, in 
my hurry to get out of the way, I fell down the bank. 
That's all." 

But as he spoke, he felt a strange sensation of dizzi- 
ness creeping over him, while an acute pain shot 
through his leg. As in a dream, he saw his father 
rise up and pass into the library, which opened off the 
dining-room ; then he heard Anne's voice speaking to 
him, though neither then, nor for some time after- 
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wards, did he understand the full significance of her 
words : — 

"Edward, youVe been somewhere with Ronald 
Cremer ? " 

This mysterious interrogative assertion made him 
feel angry, so he merely said, — 

" Well, have it so, if you must ; " and then made his 
way up to bed, he never knew precisely how. 

He must have fainted, for his next recollection was 
of finHiTig himself lying on his bed very cold and very 
stiff. As he proceeded to undress, he found, to his 
astonishment, that he had received a deep and ugly 
wound on his leg. It was a broad, rough gash, and 
could not possibly have been caused by a mere fall. 
In a moment Edward Bidley understood the meaning 
of the wound : he had actually been struck by the 
step or some other projecting part of the engine ! He 
threw himself on His knees by the bedside, and thanked 
Gk)d for his marvellous deliverance. All the tender 
admonitions, the tears and prayers of his lost mother 
came flooding into his memory. He thought of the 
day when he had seen her die, and of his wilful, 
wasted school-life since. Then there passed before 
him the image of his father, now always pale and 
weary-looking. He wondered vaguely if his mother 
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could really look down on him from where she was ; 
and then sobbed aloud to think how he must have 
grieved her during the months that had elapsed since 
her death. Suddenly a great longing to be with his 
father came over him. He could not endure the 
recollection of that last look of silent suspicion and 
disappointment. He had Tiot spoken the whole truth 
about the evening's adventure : and why had he not, 
except from an instinctive feeling that his father 
would be annoyed at hearing of his meeting with 
Eose ? Then he had another weight on his mind in 
connection with certain school frolics, from the dis- 
agreeable consequences of which he was not yet frea 
He would go and tell his father all ; would ask for 
pardon, and for encouragement to lead a manlier and 
sincerer life in future. 

Full of his good resolve, the sobbing boy rose from 
his knees and made his way to his father's bedroom. 
The door was open, and Mr. Ridley had evidently not 
yet retired to rest, though it was now long past mid- 
night. Edward stole downstairs and listened at the 
library door. He could hear his father walking up 
and down, and occasionally talking to himself. He 
already had his hand on the lock to open the door, 
when he heard the steps from within rapidly, and, as 
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he thought, angrily approaching. Would he not, if 
detected in that position, be inevitably accused of 
listening ? As the question flashed through his mind, 
the boy instinctively shrank back. Just in time ! 
Another instant, and the door was flimg open, and Mr. 
Bidley, with tossed hair and haggard face, stood look- 
ing out into the darkness. 

"After all," he said aloud, "forgery is no worse 
than lying. And I've solemnly pledged my word. 
Yes, 1*11 put it out of my own power to break my 
word, once and for ever." 

He turned, and walked rapidly back to his writing- 
table at the farther end of the room, while Edward 
stood amazed in the doorway. Mr. Ridley drew one 
of the drawers entirely out from the table, and then, 
from a much smaller one which was concealed behind 
it in some way, he took several pieces of paper, with 
which in his hand he advanced towards the fireplace, 
where a small fire was burning. Then he paused a 
few moments, with his arm on the mantel-shelf and 
his face resting on his hand. 

"No," he suddenly cried, "I must endure my 
temptation as best I can, and not deprive my children 
of a weapon which it may some day be lawful and 
necessary for them to use. Oh, my poor, motherless 
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children! what is to become of you, I wonder?" Then 
he flung himself into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

Deeply affected by his father's last words, Edward 
advanced a few steps towards him ; but then, fearing 
lest he should, in such a moment, bring a curse rather 
than a blessing on himself, he quietly crept away to 
bed His sleep was broken and unresting, and again 
and again he started up and found himself wide awake. 
Once, feeling sure that the handle of his door was being 
tried, he sat up and cried out, — 

" Who's there ? " 

No response was given, but the boy fancied he 
heard a slight creaking of the passage flooring. Being 
now fully awake, he said softly, — 

" Is it you, papa ? won't you come to me ? " 

Then he slipped out of bed, and groped towards the 
door. As he touched the handle, the bolt, which had 
evidently hung back, shot forward with a discordant 
jar. But the door had not been shut, and the boy 
peeped out into the passage. Everything looked cold, 
gray, and uninviting in the dim morning twilight. 
Mr. Ridley's door was now closed, and all was still. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BROTHER AND SISTER. 




EXT morning Edward was late for breakfast. 
Breakfast itself was late ; the servants were 
flustered, Mr. Ridley nervous lest he should 
miss his train, and Esther grieved at finding 
herself in everybody*s way. Anne alone was calm — 
provokingly calm. She explained that nobody was in 
fault for the accident that had made the morning 
meal a little late, and assured her father, as she sat 
with unruflBied composure at the head of the table, 
that he would have quite two minutes to spare at the 
station. 

" I shall be off now, at all events," exclaimed Mr. 
Ridley, half amused and half irritated by his daughter's 
self-possessed dignity of manner. He rose from table, 
and drank off standing the "second cup," without 
which Anne would not have allowed him to start. 
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As Mr. Bidley set down the cup, Edward entered 
the room. 

" Good morning, papa ; I'm sorry I am so late," 
began the lad in a formal tone, that made Esther 
prick up her ears in expectation that " Ned was going 
to make a speech," as she afterwards expressed it. But 
whatever Ned's intentions might have been, they were 
frustrated by his father's curt rejoinder, — 

" You were sorry yesterday, and will be to-morrow 
too, I daresay." It was a cruel cut, but Mr. Ridley 
considered that he had just cause for displeasure with 
his son, and this morning he was not in a particularly 
good temper. He paid no further attention to the 
boy, but busied himself collecting some papers to take 
with him to the train. Edward stood a moment, look- 
ing towards his father with flushed cheeks and tear- 
laden eyes ; then Anne said quietly, — 

'' Edward, your tea has been poured out some time, 
and will soon be quite cold." 

"I don't want any tea; I want to speak to my 
father," he cried impetuously. But even while 
Anne had been speaking, Mr. Bidley had passed 
hurriedly from the room, and immediately after the 
hall door was heard to close behind him. Edward 
sprang towards the window, as if about to open it. 
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** You had better not trouble our father this morn- 
ing, Edward dear ; he is a little put out, I think, and 
has only just time to catch the train," remonstratedAnne. 

" He'll bite, if you pursue him," .put in the irrepres- 
sible Esther in a warning tone. 

" Hush, Esther; you must not speak in such a way, 
even in fun," said her sister in her too common tone 
of well-intentioned, would-be gentle rebuke. 

" Well, well, let it be, let it be," muttered Edward 
enigmatically, as he sat down, determined apparently 
to drown and choke his griefs, whatever they might 
be, in tea and toast. Esther, instinctively feeling that 
there was trouble in the air, slipped quietly from the 
room. Edward continued his solitary breakfast in 
silence, while his elder sister sat watching him. But 
his zeal soon flagged. He paused in his operations 
and looked about him. His eyes met those of his 
sister; and she, after her manner, spoke out the thing 
that was troubling her. 

" I want you to tell me what was the matter with 
my dear brother last night. You were excited and 
strange; I never saw you look like that before, Edward" 

"Why, what do you think was the matter. Miss 
Wisehead ? " he asked. 
. " I don't like to say what I think, or rather what I 
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fear," replied Anne gravely. "But I have heard 
Ronald Cremer talking about the club that he has 
joined lately, and I feel sure clubs are bad places — ^at 
least for young men. Were you with him last night, 
Edward dear ? " 

" Hullo ! " cried Edward, forgetting the subject im- 
mediately in hand ; " has Ron really got into the club? 
Why, he'll think himself no end of a swell now, and 
quite above talking to a school-boy like me." 

" Didn't you know about it ? " said Anne. " Why, 
he has been full of it for the last week. But then it 
seems you weren't with him last night. I am so glad." 

Edward Ridley looked at his sister for a few 
moments, and then said slowly, — 

" I do believe you have got it into your wise head 
that I was drinking somewhere with Ron last night." 

The girl said nothing, but raised her eyes to her 
brother's face with a look of tacit acknowledgment. 

" Really, Anne, this is too bad," he burst out angrily. 
" Tou are always suspecting a fellow, and there is no 
use trying to do right. A nice opinion you must have 
too of your intended." 

Anne flushed up all over her fair face. " Edward," 
she said, " it's not right of you to speak of Ronald in 
that way to me. You know very well there is nothing 
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settled between us, and, as far as I see, there is not 
likely ever to be.'' As she added the last words, her 
voice trembled perceptibly. 

''Has Ronald done anything dreadful?" asked 
Edward, his tone of anger changing to one of surprise. 

"No; nothing dreadful certainly," she answered, 
trying to smile. " I daresay I make too much fuss 
about trifles, as you often tell me, Edward. But some- 
how Ronald seems changed of late ; he's not so fond 
of home as he used to be." 

" I suppose he finds it rather slow being down here 
always of an evening, and that sort of thing," suggested 
Edward. " Of course, now that he's a man, and has 
gone into business, he has lots of friends on 'Change 
and at his dub, and doesn't want to be stuck down 
here with a lot of women." 

" Ronald is not so much older than you after all," 
said Anne simply. 

Edward wanted to say that he too felt his manhood 
rebelling against the restraints and quietude of home 
life ; but he remembered that he had only left school 
a few days, and was afraid that his matter-of-fact 
sister would laugh at him if he tried to play the man. 
So he answered quite meekly, — 

" Well, you see it makes a difference when a fellow 
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has gone out into the world like Bonald. It would 
be just the same with me if I had gone into business 
or anything like that; but I've only just left school — 
that is, if I hxive left it." 

" Indeed, I hope it wouldn't be just the same with 
you, Edward," cried the girl. "I hope * going out 
into the world' doesn't always mean becoming discon- 
tented with home, using nasty words, and taking up 
with new friends instead of old ones." 

" Men can't be always babies," said Edward in an 
off-hand tone. "But I say, Anne," he continued, 
" have you any notion of what papa really intends to 
do with me? It's rather hard on a fellow to keep him 
in a state of suspense like this." 

Anne Ridley looked at her brother with her soft 
eyes. She looked at him with wronder and a sort of 
mild displeasure. This was his third day home from 
school His career there had not been successful or 
even creditable ; he had disappointed his teachers and 
seriously annoyed his father ; and yet he spoke now 
as though he had a grievance. Most persons would 
have been amused at the lad's unconscious bumptious- 
ness ; but Anne was far too serious-minded a young 
lady to take such a light view of the matter. So she 
answered quite majestically, — 
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" Edward, I wonder, after what has happened, that 
you can speak in such a way. You cannot realize 
how grieved our dear father was at your want of 
success. How can you talk before you are three days 
home of his keeping you in suspense ?'* 

" Am I to be sent to school again, or to go into the 
office, or what ?" 

" I can't answer that, brother. You must ask our 
father about it." Her brief reply contained the 
simple truth, but " brother " did not choose to believe 
it. He turned away petulantly, and was about to 
leave the room, when Rose Cremer bounded, or 
bounced in, unannounced. 

" Are you two fighting ? — what about ? Why, 
Anne, you are more mustard-poty than ever ! And as 
for you, sir," she continued, turning to Edward, " all 
I can say is that — that I'm afraid of you 1 I came to 
inquire after your health, and to tell you that Mira 
had passed an excellent night — at least I believe she 
did, for I never awoke myself ; — but what on earth ia 
the matter?" 

"Nothing is the matter," said Anne somewhat 
testily ; " only my brother and I were talking about 
a serious affair when youjstartled us by coming in." 

*• It must have been a very serious affair," answered 
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Eose in a very demure voice, but looking from one to 
the other in such a comical way that they could not 
choose but smile. Indeed, no one could be dull in 
Rose Cremer's presence ; so in a few minutes the three 
young people were laughing and chatting together. 

" What did you mean, Rose," asked Anne, " by 
saying you had come to inquire after Edward's health ? 
I had no idea there was anything wrong with him." 

" Hasn't he told you of his heroic deeds V* 

"Heroic humbug," interrupted the lad, looking as 
angrily towards Rose as it was possible for him to do 
when she was concerned. " I only rescued that idiot 
Mira from being run over by the train." 

"And almost got run over himself in doing so," 
explained Rose to her friend. " Anne, I never felt 
so terrified in all my life," 

** Then that's why you were so excited and ill last 
night. Why did you not tell us about it, Edward ?" 
said Anne reproachfully to her brother. 

" The thing was not worth making a fuss about. Let's 
drop it now, too, and talk of something interesting." 

Rose had the tact to perceive that Edward was 
annoyed at her having mentioned the adventure of 
the previous evening, and she now showed her grati- 
tude by changing the subject. 
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*' By the way, Ronald says he has got a great treat 
in store for us to-morrow or next day; but I can't get 
the naughty boy to say what it is. He insists that 
we must not know till the time comes, in case of any 
disappointment," 

Anne Ridley was by no means so enchanted by this 
delightful mystery as Rose thought she ought to have 
been ; but Edward amply made up for his sister's lack 
of enthusiasm. He was ready to pledge himself 
beforehand to fall in with any plan that Ronald 
might propose — only, whatever could it be ? 

" I expect him down by the twelve train," said 
Rose ; " and if the thing is settled, he will probably 
come and tell you about it after lunch. I am going 
to the station to meet him now, so I must say good- 
bye." 

Edward Ridley longed to ask permission to accom- 
pany Rose on her walk, but he could not well leave 
his sister, for whom he had promised to do some 
things that morning. He feared, too, that should 
Ronald arrive as expected, he would jGnd himself 
somewhat in the way of the brother and sister, so he 
kept his wishes to himself and let Rose depart alone. 
Having taken a hasty farewell, she disappeared as 
suddenly as she had appeared on the scene. 



CHAPTEE V. 



PLAYING THE MAN. 




[EVEEAL hours slipped by, but Eonald did 
not appear. For a time Edward was full 
of excitement and curiosity. He exhausted 
his own ingenuity and Anne's patience by 
making guesses at the nature of Eonald's proposal; 
but he could not go on for ever. Anne being hope- 
lessly unsympathetic, and Esther having returned to 
the day-school which she attended, immediately after 
the early dinner, he gradually grew tired of guessing, 
and t,«ned his thoughts to more serious coBsidera. 
tions. 

What was it that seemed to warn this impetuous 
lad that on the acts of that one day his whole future 
might depend ? Was it what we vaguely call pre- 
sentiment, or was it that voice that ever and again, 
at critical turning-points in the road of life, whispers 
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to the conscience of those who are willing to hear, 
' This is the way, walk ye in it " ? A struggle was 
going on within him, and from moment to moment he 
could not say how it was likely to end. It was a 
struggle between that sense of dignity and seK-im- 
portance which misleads so many a lad, on the one 
hand, and a conscientious and manly impulse towards 
straightforward truthfulness, on the other. It made 
him miserable to think that a cloud of misunderstanding 
should continue to float between him and his father ; 
but he believed himself to have a grievance, and was 
loath to cease hugging it. One kindly word, or even 
look, and the victory would have been won. But 
there was no human help at hand : his father was 
still from home ; and Anne, with the best intentions, 
was altogether ignorant of the momentous conflict that 
was being waged in her brother's heart. No human 
help was near to turn the trembling balance; and, 
alas for Edward Eidley! he had as yet no prac- 
tical belief in a divine Guide ever at hand to counsel 
and support. Not that Edward was a wilfully irre- 
ligious lad ; nay, in his own opinion, he was just the 
contrary. He took an interest in church-going, con- 
sidered himself quite a critic of sermons, and was 
regular and to a certain extent earnest in his private 
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devotions. He had been carefully and wholesomely 
brought up, and, so far, had been able to keep himself 
free from the more seriously contaminating of those 
influences which are the danger and sometimes the 
poison of school-life. He knew scarcely anything of 
the temptations and snares that lie in wait for youth ; 
but he had a happy confidence that he would be 
" sensible" enough to pass in safety through whatever 
might be before him. He was quite confident that, 
in a grand battle with " principalities and powers," he 
would come off victor ; but if asked about the out- 
post engagement that was being carried on that after- 
noon, he would probably have said that it was not of 
sufficient urgency for a call to be made on the reserved 
forces of his will. Indeed, he said to himself that the 
question of "making matters square with the governor" 
was not urgent at all. It might be put off till to- 
morrow, or even to the next day ; yet, truth to say, if 
it were to be done at all, it might as well be done at 
once. And so conscience finally ruled the matter. 

" I'm going to meet the governor coming from the 
four-twenty train," announced Edward to his sister, 
as he suddenly rose and prepared to leave the room 
where they had been sitting together for some time in 
silence. 
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** Oh yes, do, dear ; I'm sure he will be delighted," 
responded Anne with enthusiasm ; she was equally 
pleased and surprised at her brother's abrupt announce- 
ment. 

A few minutes brought Edward to the station. 
There, while waiting for the train from Liverpool, he 
met Bonald Cremer. 

" Why, Ron, we've been expecting to see you all 
the afternoon. Rose said you would be sure to come 
in after lunch to explain about some great plan you 
had in your head." 

" Rash girl Rose to be so sure of what I would do," 
laughed Ronald ; " but the fact is, old boy, I didn't 
get down by the twelve train, as I had hoped ; and 
now I have to fly back to town again," 

" Going back to town at this hour ? I thought you 
had come up to meet your father probably, like me," 
said Edward. 

Ronald Cremer looked at his friend with some sur- 
prise. 

" I'm afraid I am not so good a boy, Ned, as you 
seem to be turning out. But neither of our sires will 
be down by the four-twenty to-day; because why, 
they have an appointment together at four-thirty." 

As Ronald spoke the train ran into the station, and 
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his statement was verified. A number of business 
men got out, but neither Mr. Cremer nor Mr. Eidley 
was among them, Edward, bitterly disappointed, was 
turning away, when his friend laid his hand on his 
shoulder and said, — 

" What do you say to running up with me for an 
hour or two ? You've nothing particular to keep you 
at home ; and I'll tell you all about my little plan as 
we go along." 

Edward, anxious to possess the secret that had now 
grown quite large in his imagination, and not un- 
willing to be seen in company with Eonald Cremer, 
was easily persuaded. He made, however, a faint 
resistance. 

" I was very anxious to have a talk with my father 
this evening." 

" Well, I don't want to prevent your talking to 
him," said Ronald. " Perhaps you will see him at the 
station, but more likely still at our office. Come 
along, there's the whistle." 

So speaking, he hurried across to the other plat- 
form. Edward, after a momentary hesitation, followed 
him. 

Another whistle, and the train came spinning round 
the curve where a terrible accident had been so nar- 
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rowly avoided the previous evening, and drew up 
impatiently at the station. 

" Here, Roberts, a first return, please," cried Ronald 
in his lordliest manner tp the obliging station-master, 
who was hurrying out on the platform. This was 
for Edward, he himself being a subscriber, and one 
who certainly got full value out of his stated pay- 
ment. It all took but a minute or two, and then 
the train was once more rattling on its way to- 
wards Liverpool. 

Neither at the terminus nor yet at " our place," 
as Ronald called his father's office, was Mr. Ridley 
to be found. But it did not matter much ; indeed, 
Edward was relieved rather than otherwise at thus 
missing his father. It would do to say what he 
had to say on the morrow ; for the present, he 
found himself completely borne away on the flood- 
tide of his friend's good humour and vivacity. 

" Let's look in at the club for a minute ; perhaps 
the governor may be there," suggested Ronald. 

Poor Ned Ridley felt quite awe-struck as he 
ascended the broad flight of steps and followed his 
friend through the massive swinging doors, which 
Ronald pushed open with an assured sense of pro- 
prietorship. 
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Nothing was to be heaxd about Mr. Cremer ; but 
Ronald did not show any inclination to pursue the 
inquiry elsewhere. He ordered some sherry and 
biscuits, and then proceeded to expound his little 
project to admiring Edward. It was a small matter, 
after all — only a boating expedition which he had in 
view. Both lads were fond of rowing, and Ronald 
had always kept a. skiff or two on the river. Re- 
cently he had purchased a large canoe, which he was 
good-naturedly anxious his friend should try. 

" I vote we go over to Woodside now, and have a 
look at her." 

" But what about getting home ?" allied Edwaxd. 

" Oh, there's lots of time," replied Ronald, looking 
up at the clock ; " it's not six yet, and an hour or so 
will do it. Come along." 

Edward was not accustomed to drinking sherry, 
and for that reason, no doubt, he found himself 
catching to the full the infection of his friend's ex- 
citement. They hurried away to the landing-stage, 
but, as luck would have it, were just late for one of 
the ferry-steamers. However, they had but a few 
minutes to wait for the next boat ; and then a short 
walk from the landing-place on the Birkenhead side 
brought them to the spot. The canoe was certainly 
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a beauty; and the evening being delightfully calm 
and fine, Edward could not resist the temptation of 
getting into her for a short paddle. A few strokes 
sent the light craft shooting up the river on the fast- 
flowing tide. It was delightful to be swept along in 
this style ; but mindful that time was of consequence, 
Edward very soon, as he thought, put his ship about 
and essayed to get back to the point from which he 
had started. He was not a very skilful canoeist, but 
the task was not at all beyond his powers, only it 
took some twenty minutes to re-traverse the distance 
that had been easily swept over in about five. Mean- 
time, Bonald was pleasantly chatting with some 
acquaintances who kept their boats at the same 
favourite place. Then they assembled in an ani- 
mated group to watch Ned Ridley as, somewhat un- 
steadily, he propelled his craft by main force against 
the swiftly-gliding tide. 

" Well paddled, old boy!" cried Ronald, as he seized 
the prow of the canoe ; " but I say, we haven't left 
ourselves much time." 

Edward felt more exhausted than he liked to admit ; 
but there was no time to be lost, and the two young 
fellows hurried back to the ferry as fast as possible. 
Another steamer lost — ^this time by half a minute 
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only : what luck ! Not a yard of clear water be- 
tween her and the stage as the two lads ran down 
the gangway. 

" Jump for it !" cry two or three voices. 

" Don't attempt it !" shouts another with author- 
ity. 

No time for deliberation; in five seconds the 
steamer is as inaccessible as though she were half a 
mile away. 

" Another in five or six minutes, sir," says a com- 
miserating porter. 

" It's out of the question our catching the eight 
train now, Ned," said Bonald calmly, as he looked at 
his watch ; " the best thing we can do is to have a 
chop at the club and wait for the ten." 

There seemed, indeed, nothing else for it ; and so 
it came to pass that, for the first time in his life, Ned 
Ridley dined — or supped — at a club-house; and a 
very great fellow he began to fancy himself when he 
observed the deferential politeness with which the 
waiters treated his host and himself. 

Notwithstanding the gratification of his boyish 
vanity and curiosity, Edward felt very uncomfortable. 
He argued with himself that there was no harm in 
eating a chop ; but when, at a later period, Ronald 
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insisted on doing the honours of the smoking and 
billiard rooms, he began to fear that his old school- ' 
fellow had developed into a terribly fast and fashion- 
able young man. He little knew that Ronald felt 
nearly as awkward as himself, and, in fact, had never 
been in the dub himself after dark before. 

But the last misadventure of that day has yet to 
be told. They missed the ten o'clock train for Ash- 
field — only by a minute, of course. There was no 
later train. What was to be done ? Ronald was in- 
clined to fall back on his dub ; but Edward would 
not hear of not getting home in some way. 

" You may go to the club if you like, Ron," he 
said, ** but I shall walk. It's not more than six 
miles, and I'll get home before twelve." 

But Ronald, to do him justice, had no intention of 
deserting his friend ; so, Edward remaming firm in 
his determination to get home, it was resolved to 
charter a hansom. 

" But it will cost a lot of money," said Edward. 

** Don't you mind that, my boy," answered Ronald 
the Magnificent. " You are my guest this evening, 
and, of course, it will cost you nothing." 

So it was settled. Some time was lost in negotiat- 
ing for a vehide, and the intense darkness of the 
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night somewhat impeded their progress after they 
had started. It was half -past eleven when the boys 
drove up to the door of Mr. Cremer's house. There 
were lights in several windows, and the place looked 
warm and comfortable. 

" Won't you come in, Ned ?" said Ronald, who was 
now quite at his ease.' "Mother is sure to have 
something nice and hot for me, and will be delighted 
to see you." 

Edward declined the invitation, and hurried home 
as fast as he could. As he approached his father's 
door, he was struck by the contrast between the two 
housea Here all was dark and silent. Had his 
very existence been overlooked ? Was no one anxious 
about him or waiting for him? Timidly he pulled 
the belL While waiting, - he felt inclined to run 
away, and he felt that he could not possibly summon 
up courage to ring a second time. There was no 
need to do so, however. The door was softly opened, 
and his. father stood before him. 

" I missed the last train, and had to drive down 
with Ronald Cremer," explained the lad as he entered 
{he'haU. 

Mr. Ridley looked keenly at his son for a few 
moments, and then said quietly, " There is your 
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candle. Tou had better go to bed now ; it is very 
late.** 

The poor excited boy longed to throw himself into 
his father's arms; but something kept him back 
Silently and with a heavy heart he walked upstairs 
to his room. 




CHAPTER VI. 

A TEMPTING PROPOSAL. 

OBODY could say that Edward Ridley was 
much to blame; but a golden opportunity 
had been lost. The gulf between father 
and son was widened and deepened. Mr. 
Ridley, indeed, seemed satisfied with the explanation 
given by Edward, but it was in a cold and absent 
fashion. His mind for several days was evidently 
preoccupied by business affairs, and he was a good 
deal from home. A cloud seemed to hang over the 
household, and every one — even Esther was but a 
partial exception — suffered under its depressing 
influence. 

One thing, indeed, was very soon settled. Mr. 
Ridley announced to his son that he was not to re- 
turn to school, but must go into budness as soon as 
an opportunity presented itself. At first this news 
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delighted the laxL He took it for granted that he 
would be taken into his father's office, and pictured 
himself as occupying a position very similar to that 
of his friend Ronald. Entirely carried away by the 
brave talk of young fellows of Bonald Cremer's 
school, he had already come to regard his father as 
somewhat of an old fogey in business matters. New 
blood and modem ideas, he said, were wanting in 
that sleepy and highly respectable office ; and he felt 
sure that, after a very short apprenticeship, he was 
just the fellow to infuse them. 

" I can't for the life of me make out what the 
governor is up to," he said to Bonald one day about 
a week after the events recorded in the last chapter. 
*' He says I'm to go into the business * when an op- 
portunity offers;* and keeps prosing on about the 
necessity of working hard and making one's own way." 

** That's the way prudent and wealthy parents al- 
ways speak to their ingenuous oflfepring," laughed 
Bonald '* It's quite touching to hear my pater some- 
times, especially after dinner, descant on the prudence, 
patience, punctuality, perseverance, eta, etc., his dear 
boy must display, if ever he is to hold his own in 
the race of competition, and so forth. But, I say, 
are you really destined for the paternal office ?" 
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" Where else would you have me go ?*' demanded 
Edward. '' I suppose I must take up the business 
one of these days." 

" Oh, it's all right, of course," responded Ronald 
apologetically. " But you must really try to mark 
your accession to office by a general brushing-up and 
window-cleaning." 

The young man said this in a laughing, ofT-hand 
sort of way; but there was something about his 
manner that Edward did not like. He felt that he 
was being pitied and patronized, and was convinced 
that Bonald knew more about the matter than he 
chose to say. 

Next morning it was made clear. Mr. Bidley, 
having asked his son to walk to the station with 
him, introduced the subject himself. 

" I've been consulting Mr. Cremer, Edward, and we 
both agree that it is quite time you should begin to 
do something for yourself ; but there seem few suit- 
able openings — ^here at least." 

" Am I not to go into your office ?" asked Edward. 

Mr. Ridley looked pained. 

** I think not, my boy — not yet at least," he said 
slowly. " I should have liked it, but the truth is, I 
have but little for you to do ; and it is perhaps best 
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that you should strike out an independent line for 
yourself. My business is somewhat old-fashioned." 

** But it might be modernized, might it not ?" sug- 
gested the lad. 

"Perhaps that may come by-and-by," replied Mr. 
Bidley sadly ; '* but meantime it seems best that you 
should learn your business in a larger office. Mr. 
Cremer has acted very kindly in the matter, and pro- 
mises to give you a berth." 

The tears sprang into Edward's eyes. 

*' I don't want to be an office-boy, sir, in a place 
where Bonald plays the walking gentleman. I am as 
good as he." 

" As good no doubt, but not as fortunate," answered 
his father. " The fact is, Edward, I've often tried to 
impress on you the absolute necessity you are under 
of working for your living." 

Edward recalled what Bonald had told him of his 
own father's style of talking on this subject, and his 
father's appeal thus failed to make the impression it 
would otherwise have done. 

" I won't go into Mr. Cremer's office," he cried pas- 
sionately, "to be ordered about by the father and 
pitied by the son. Anything but that, sir, anything 
but that !" 
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" I have thought the matter over in all its bearings," 
said Mr. Bidley gravely, '' and see nothing else that is 
better for you, Edward. If you say you won't go into 
Mr. Cremer's office, it only remains for you to strike 
out some line for yourself. Can you suggest any- 
thing ? " 

" No, sir, I have nothing to suggest — just now at 
least," replied Edward. " I only say it would be very 
painful for me to take such a position after the hopes 
that have been held out to me." 

" I do not know who has held out hopes to you^ — 
not I certainly." 

Father and son were now standing on the platform, 
and the arrival of the train cut short the conversation. 

" I am going to Manchester, and may probably stay 
all night. In that case, I shall wire to Anne not to 
wait up for me ; in any case, I shall expect you to 
have made up your mind on the matter of which I 
have been speaking by to-morrow evening." As Mr. 
Ridley spoke the words, the train moved on, and 
Edward turned gloomily away. 

That afternoon a telegram came to say that Mr. 
Ridley was not to be expected home till the evening 
of the next day. Not long after Ronald and his sister 
came in, and remained to tea. At length the arrange- 
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ments for the boating expedition had been completed, 
and the girls were now to be told for the first time. 

" There is lots of room for a passenger in the new 
canoe, so I can take you with me, Anne. Edward and 
Rose can go in the skiff, which he understands better. 
The tide will take us down to New Brighton in no 
time, and we can enjoy ourselves there till it turns. 
We couldn't have a better day, and I trust my patience 
iQ waiting for it will be duly rewarded." 

So Ronald rattled on till he had worked off some of 
the exuberance of his spirits ; nor were his sister and 
Edward much behind him in their eagerness to discuss 
the details of the proposed holiday. Sometimes, though 
but seldom, one talked at a time, oftener two, and 
not infrequently the whole three. Anne alone was 
silent and thoughtful If there was one thing she 
enjoyed more than another it was boating. She had 
once written in a book of " Confessions" that her idea 
of happiness was "being paddled about of a calm 
summer evening by — " The blank had been filled 
up in her own mind by the name of Ronald Cremer. 
Ronald looked his best, and was really at his best, 
in a boat. He was a thoroughly good oarsman, and 
rowing was the one form of physical exertion in which 
he delighted. Anne did not try to conceal from her- 
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self that, on the water at least, there was no company 
she liked better than his. Indeed, she knew very 
well that she liked him at all times, though of late 
she had been somewhat anxious about him, and always 
resented the way in which some persons spoke as 
though it were what they called "a case" between the 
two young people. 

" You don't say anything, Anne ; surely you don't 
disapprove of boating?" cried Rose, as soon as her 
own excitement permitted of her noticing her friend's 
silence. 

" I know you like boating ; that's why I thought 
of it," said Eonald anxiously. 

"It's very kind of you — very kind indeed; and 
you know how much I should enjoy it," replied Anne. 
" But I don't see How I can go to-morrow, with papa 
away." 

" Why, that's the very reason ; it will all fit in so 
nicely," broke in her brother impatiently. 

" Yes ; if we could have asked him about it. — I'm 
so sorry you didn't mention the matter sooner, 
Ronald." 

" I suppose a fellow may go out in a boat without 
asking his papa's leave every time," said Edward sulkily. 

" I don't want to dictate to you, Edward dear," said 

(092) 5 
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Anne in her gentle way; "but, you see, I'm not a 
* fellow,' and I am quite sure I ought not to go on an 
expedition of this sort when papa is away and knows 
nothing about it." 

The conversation continued some time longer. The 
two lads and Bose used all their eloquence, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in chorus. But it was to no pur- 
pose; Anne had made up her mind, and nothing would 
change her. She urged, however, that her absence 
need not prevent the others going. At first Eonald 
would not hear of this^ and insisted that he would 
throw the whole thing up. But Anne's gentle plead- 
ing soon prevailed; and as the morrow seemed the 
only day available during the next fortnight, it was 
resolved that Eonald's programme should be carried 
through, only with the character of Miss Anne Ridley 
left out, a most important omission in poor BonaJd's 
estimation. 

" I say, Ned, let's have a stroll round the garden 
while the girls discuss the fashions," said Bonald as 
soon as the boating discussion was finished. 

" Don't be long, Bon," said his sister ; " you know 
mamma will be expecting me home soon." 

" All right ; we'll be ready for you as soon as you 
are for us. — Come along, Ned." 
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''Have a cigar or a cigarette?" said Ronald as 
they turned into the garden. 

"I don't smoke," answered Edward in a tone as 
though he were confessing a fault. 

" Ah, I fancied you did a little at school. But I 
daresay you are better as you are, my boy ; it's a bad 
habit." 

" I've given it up," said Edward shortly. " But I 
say. Eon, what did you ask me to come out for ? " 

" You said something the night we drove out from 
town together about being short of the needf uL" And 
Ronald blew a magnificent puff of smoke from his 
recently lit cigar. 

" I said my father hadn't given me a regular allow- 
ance yet, and never seemed to understand why a 
fellow needed money for anything." 

Ronald looked at his friend with a comical expres- 
sion. " I was under the impression that you asked 
me to lend you five pounds." 

Such was the fact. Edward Ridley, during his last 
unfortunate term at school, had been led away into 
two or three pieces of extravagance, and his share of 
the cost had mounted up to what was for him a 
startlingly large amount. He had borrowed the 
greater part of the money from a man who made a 
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trade of this sort of thing among the school-boys ; and 
now he was called upon to pay, with interest, a sum 
of seven or eight pounds. Again and again he had 
shrunk from telling his father of his folly and extrav- 
agance ; and then he had thought of borrowing the 
amount, or part of it, from his friend, in the hope that 
when he was taken into his father's office he would 
soon be in a position to repay it. But now the aspect 
of affairs was changed. He felt, after what his father 
had said to him that very morning, that it would be 
almost an obtaining of money under false pretences 
to accept Ronald's help. He therefore answered, 
colouring deeply, — 

*^ I believe I did ask if you could help me ; but I 
don't think I want the money now. You are very 
kind all the same, Bonald." 

"Have you settled with old Skinflint then, or 
appealed to your worthy governor ? " asked Ronald. 

" Neither the one nor the other," confessed Edward; 
" but the fact is, Ron, if I take this money from you, 
I don't see when or how I am to repay it." 

" What has that got to say to it ? I'm not going 
to set up as a Jew, and charge you two or three hun- 
dred per cent. Now, what I wanted to say was this, 
that I ihink I can manage seven pounds. I suppose 
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that will pretty nearly square matters with Mr. Skin- 
flint. You can repay me when and how you like, and 
meantime the money will be safer than if it were 
burning a hole in my pocket" 

"It would certainly relieve me from very great 
misery," began poor Edward. 

" Then you shall have the cash to-morrow when we 
meet at the boat-house. Let's say no more about it 
now ; Rose will be waiting for me to go home." 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE BOATING PARTY. 




|HE long-contemplated expedition came off next 
day. Rose was in great spirits, glad, though 
perhaps scarcely knowing it, to have her 
importance added to by being the only lady. 
Edward was in high glee ; and even Ronald, having 
obtained a promise from Anne that she would go out 
with him another day, was resolved to make as light 
as possible of his disappointment. It was a glorious 
day, with just enough breeze to be pleasant; and 
everything promised well as the three young people, 
full of health and spirits, started off together. 

On arriving in Liverpool, a slight hitch occurred. 
Ronald was wanted by his father on some important 
business which would detain him half an hour or so. 
He was only half vexed, however, at this detention, 
for it set him forward in the eyes of his sister and 
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his friend as a man engaged in great and pressing 
affairs. 

" You had better go on and see that all is ready," 
he said to Edward, "and I will follow by the next 
boat if possible." 

To this proposal Edward gladly assented. A thrill 
of pleasure passed through him as he found himself 
left with Eose Cremer as her sole protector. He fancied 
himself desperately and eternally in love; and certainly, 
during the short period he had been at home, Miss 
Rose had seemed to give him very great encourage- 
ment. Edward was in a romantic mood on that event- 
ful morning, and accordingly resolved to improve his 
unlooked-for opportunity. But Rose had all her wits 
about her. She liked to be admired and paid atten- 
tion to, and was quite ready to bestow smiles on 
Edward or any one else who would take pains to 
gratify her craving ; but as for " falling in love," she 
would have judged such a thing not only ridiculous 
but highly improper for a young lady of her age and 
prospects. She did not, however, think it improper 
to befool a poor boy, who, though about her own age 
as far as years went, was for all practical purposes 
very much her junior. 

" Rose, I've never been so happy in my life as 
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walking with you here this morning," exclaimed 
Edward warmly, as they reached the door of the boat- 
house. 

" That U saying a great deal," laughed Rose; " but, 
you see, neither of us has had a very long life as yet." 

" Did you not enjoy it a little ? " he asked, looking 
at her timidly. 

" Oh dear, yes ; nobody could help enjoying a walk 
such a day as this." 

" Bose, I should like to walk with you for ever," 
cried Edward. 

" What a dreadful idea, to go on walking for ever, 
day after day, and, I suppose, night after night too." 

" Do be serious," pleaded the boy. 

"Seriously, then, I think you had better stop 
talking nonsense — ^for the present, at least — and see 
about the boats," said the girl, with a warning flash 
in her eye. 

For a time Edward Bidley was shut up. He busied 
himself over the boats, and things were just about 
ready when Bonald arrived. 

" Sorry to have kept you waiting," exclaimed Rose's 
brother, in his usual cheery tone; "but business is 
business, and must be attended to, as the governor 
frequently and wisely observes. — Now, Ned, old boy, 
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is everything ready ? But, I say, how solemn you 
two look ; has anything serious taken place ? " • 

" Nothing serious^ I can assure you, Ron," laughed 
Bose; "only Edward seems a little put out about 
something." 

" Tired waiting for you," explained Ned, looking at 
Bose with what he conceived to be an expression of 
withering scorn. 

"Well, let's make up for lost time," said Eonald 
good-humouredly. " You understand, Ned, you are to 
take Rose in the [Tim, and I'll paddle my own canoe 
in your wake." 

" Do you think that would be a safe or satisfactory 
arrangement ? " asked Miss Rose, determined to pay 
her youthful admirer off for his fierce looks. "Hadn't 
we better go all in the one boat ? " 

Perhaps Ronald scarcely relished the idea of a 
solitary paddle, but he Very readily fell in with the 
suggestion. 

" There's no question of safety in the matter," he 
said, " but it might be jollier to be all together. — 
What say you, Ned ? " 

Edward, almost choking with mortification and 
anger, muttered somethiz^ about not caring. 

"All right, then; we'll all go in the Una, only you 
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must sit in the bow, Ned, and do nothing. You know 
she con only carry one pair of sculls, and I suppose 
Bose would like to steer — or misa-steer." 

" Don't you be saucy, sir ; I can steer very welL 
And Edward will make a capital look-out. He's fond 
of meditation, and will have nothing to disturb him 
up for'ard." 

" You know, old fellow, we can change places after 
a bit," said Bonald compassionately, observing the 
doleful countenance of his friend. 

Edward grunted his assent, and the two ypung 
men then proceeded to bring out the boat from the 
shed. 

" Oh, here," cried Ronald, as he took off his coat, 
"I've brought what I promised — a fiver and two 
sovs; and here's a letter, too, for you that I found 
at your governor's place. I had to go round there 
on some business, and they gave it to me." 

"You're very kind, Ron," said Edward, "but I 
don't think I ought to take the money from you. I 
have made up my mind to tell my father the whole 
business." 

" Nonsense, man ; why should you worry the old 
gentleman, when you can settle the thing without 
him ? Anyhow, there's the cash, and you must take 
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it now, or perhaps Til make a bad use of it" So 
saying, Bonald pushed a little packet with a letter 
across the boat, at a side of which each was standing. 
After a moment's hesitation Edward took the packet, 
and doubling it up with the unopened letter, thrust 
both into his trousers pocket. 

Everything being now arranged, the little party 
got under way as quickly as possible. They were 
already nearly an hour behind the time settled on by 
Bonald, and the tide was now ebbing with full force. 
The wind, too, was off-shore, and had freshened con- 
siderably. But little rowing was needed, for once in 
the swing of the tide, the light craft was borne along 
at railroad speed. The great ocean steajners lying at 
anchor in mid-stream seemed rushing to meet them, 
and the way in which the water rushed over the 
straining and half -submerged buoys past which they 
were swept was quite alarming. 

" Keep a sharp look-out, Ned,** said Bonald, as they 
shot past one of these swaying monsters ; '' I shouldn't 
like to come in contact with one of those fellows. — 
By the way, Bose, do you know why a timid young 
lady — ^like yourself, for instance — ^resembles a ship 
coming into port ? " 

" Because she's a thing of beauty," suggested Bose. 
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** No ; because she always endeavours to steer clear 
of the boys (buoys)." 

Ronald continued to joke lightly, but he felt just a 
little nervous. The boat was being borne along so 
rapidly that she was hard to steer. It was well 
enough so long as she slipped down the river with 
wind and tide, and did not meet with any obstacle. 
But they were rapidly approaching the open water, 
and it became absolutely necessaiy to turn towards 
the New Brighton shore. Ronald tried to do this by 
pulling hard with his left hand, without saying any- 
thing to Rose, who held the tiller lines. But the 
boat, intended in the ordinary way for only two 
passengers, was now decidedly over-weighted, so that 
when turned at all sideways to the waves, the water 
swept over the canvas-decked bow and stem in a 
very disagreeable fashion. To add to the critical 
position of the Una, she now found herseK almost 
surrounded by a number of sailing vessels, which were 
making the best use of the freshening breeze to get 
clear of the port before the turn of the tide. Under 
the circumstances Ronald kept very cool and did his 
best, though somewhat irritated by his sister's frequent 
mistakes in steering, and Edward's frequent and 
generally unnecessary shouts of warning. 
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The boat was now nearly opposite New Brighton, 
and unless they were to be borne out to sea, there was 
nothing for it but to brave the cross-waves and make 
for shore. It was nervous work, but Ronald Cremer 
knew what he was doing. He simply requested his 
sister to leave the steering to him, and then, watching 
each wave as it came, directed the boat at the best 
angle across its heaving surface. He rowed with 
great power and wonderful steadiness, considering that 
at times his left-hand scull was high in air, while the 
right-hand one was submerged to the very rowlock. 

" We shall have smoother water just now, when we 
pass that steamer," gasped Bonald to his pale and 
frightened sister. 

They were approaxjhing in an oblique direction a 
huge ship that swung straight out from one noble 
anchor chain, against which the waters cut themselves 
with a rushing sound. 

"You'll run into the steamer," shouted Edward, 
seeing the boat's head directed towards the long black 
hull. 

"I just wish I could," said Ronald grimly, still 
tugging away at his left-hand scull. 

He knew very well how rapidly the tide would 
sweep him far away were he to relax his exertions for 
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an instant, and his object was to get as near the 
vessel's side as possible, and then to shoot out under 
her stem. In this he succeeded only too well. The 
water round the steamer was comparatively smooth, 
and the boat came dear at the other side with con- 
siderable way on her. Edward gave a wild cry of 
warning, Rose screamed, and then, with one glance 
over his shoulder, Bonald Cremer saw the danger they 
were in. They were almost under the bows of a sailing 
ship which had been hidden from view by the hull of 
the steamer. He set his teeth, and pulled two or 
three desperate strokes in the hope of passing her. 
Then he saw that if he persevered his long boat would 
in a few seconds be cut in half. Never did any one 
of the three occupants of that frail craft forget the 
scene. Bearing right down upon them was the bluff, 
rounded bows of the sailing ship, while almost above their 
heads the great bowsprit seemed to overshadow them. 
They saw the faces of the sailors looking down on 
them, and heard their shouts. Perhaps if Bonald had 
not hesitated he might have got past, but now it was 
too late. They seemed to lie helpless, right in the 
path of the approaching monster ! A collision was 
inevitable, but with a view of presenting the least 
direct opposition possible, Bonald backed with his left- 
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hand scull, so as to bring his boat's head round in the 
same direction as that of the ship. At the same 
instant the latter surged away to larboard, and had 
there been a foot more space, the boat would have 
escaped. As it was, Edward, armed with a long boat- 
hook, materially diminished the force of the collision. 
In fact, so skilfully did he " fend off," that the great 
monster surged by without actually touching the skiff 
at alL It secured one victim, however. Edward, 
standing up in the narrow tossing boat, and exerting 
all his strength to resist the shock, was pushed clean 
overboard by the handle of the boat-hook. He 
believed that he could have saved himself as he 
fell backwards, but it would have been at the imminent 
risk of capsizing tha already half -submerged boat. 
Therefore, of deliberate though instantaneously formed 
purpose, he let himself fall, or rather threw himself 
clear. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THE FIRST ANXIETY. 




{HEN Edward Ridley rose to the surface, lie 
was at no great distance from the skiff 
Instinctively he made a grasp at one of 
Bonald's sculls, and supported himself by 
it for a few seconds ; then seeing the danger to which 
his additional weight exposed the frail craft, he 
abandoned his hold and struck out, apparently 
in the desperate hope of being able to swim to 
shore. 

Bonald was powerless to afford any assistance 
to his friend, and, indeed, it required all his skill 
and coolness to keep the Utui, already half full of 
water, from foundering. Fortunately his perilous 
position had been noticed by the captain of a river- 
tug that was sturdily making its way up towards 
Liverpool against the fierce ebb of the tida Ronald 
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got his boat round with her head to the sea, and 
awaited the arrival of this providential help. In a 
few moments the tug was alongside, and a rope 
thrown from the paddle-box was seized by Bonald. 
Then the Una swung in against the side of the 
steamer, and a couple of sailors standing in the 
gangway lifted Rose on board. Just in time. As 
Bonald saw his sister on deck he felt the water 
rushing over his legs. The Una was sinking beneath 
him. By a desperate eflfort he swung himseK up- 
wards by the rope which he held, and aided by a 
friendly hand, managed to scramble on deck. 

The captain surveyed the scene calmly from his 
little bridge, and, as soon as Bonald fairly touched 
the deck, put his mouth to the copper speaking-tube 
by his side and called out, " Full speed ahead !" 

" Oh, where is Edward ? Is he safe ?" cried Bose, 
as soon as she realized what had happened. " Bonald, 
Bonald, we must not go away and leave him to 
perish!" 

Her brother said nothing, but looked out despair- 
ingly over the rushing and angry waters. 

«If it's the lad waa in the water ye be asking 
for," said a kindly sailor, "it's my belief he's safe 
aboard yon bark outward bound. They threw him 
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a rope nigh over his head, and he seemed as though 
he had got a grip of it." 

" Is he safe, then, — are you sure, sailor ?" said 
Rose, turning her beautiful face to the rough fellow. 

*' Safe enough, as I believe," he answered. " You see, 
miss, he drifted round to the lee side, so as we couldn't 
exactly say as we saw him hauled aboard ; but it's 
not likely the chaps aboard would let a fellow-creature 
perish afore their eyes, specially as the next moment 
the ship came up into her course again and kept out 
to sea." 

With this hope Rose and her brother had to rest 
satisfied for the present ; and nothing more comfort- 
ing than this had they to offer to Edward's sisters 
when, an hour later, they returned to Ashfield. The 
friendly sailor, indeed, explained that the lad, if 
picked up, would have an opportunity of getting 
ashore -when the pilot was taken off, which would 
probably be somewhere about Holyhead; leastwise, 
unless he went farther down ChanneL In any case, 
it seemed likely that Edward, if living, would be the 
person to announce his own safety by arriving at 
some unexpected time. 

That was a gloomy evening in the Ridley house- 
hold. Mr. Ridley did not get home from Manchester 
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till after ten o'clock, and his first question was, — 
" Where is Edward? I've got some good news for 
him." 

Anne was waiting alone to break the sad news to 
her father. More than an hour before, Esther had 
gone to bed, and had soon cried herself to sleep; 
since then, Anne had been sitting by herself, quietly- 
awaiting her father's return. The Cremers had been 
very kind in their way. Rose had been in three or 
four times inquiring for news, and bearing messages 
of condolence and some inane suggestions from her 
mother. Mr. Cremer himself had even put off his 
dinner ten minutes on his return from business, and 
had called to express his sympathy with the poor 
girl in a few neatly-chosen and pompously-delivered 
phrases. Finally, Bonald had come in just before 
Esther went to bed, and had offered to meet Mr. 
Bidley at the station and break the news to him. 
Anne was deeply touched by this thoughtful pro- 
posal, but she firmly declined it. So she sat on alone 
till her father came. 

In response to her father's inquiry Anne rose and 
put her arm round his neck. 

'' Dear father," she whispered in a tone softer than 
that which was too common with her, " Edward has 
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not come home yet. There has been an accident on 
the river, and — '* 

" My son, my only son is drowned !" burst in Mr. 
Ridley. 

" No, indeed," cried the girl. " There is every 
hope — a certainty almost — ^that he was picked up 
and is safe ; only we can't hear for a few days.'* 

Mr. Bidley sat down and hid his face on the table 
before him. 

" Tell me about it, my child," he said in a low 
voice; and the girl, standing beside him with her 
arm round his neck, told the tale the reader already 
knows. 

" It may be I shall never see my boy again ; and 
we parted in anger." said Mr. Eidley, slowly lifting 
his head when the story was finished. 

" But why despair, dear father ?" pleaded Anne. 
" The captain and sailors of the tug say they are 
quite sure he was picked up by the sailing ship." 

" But even so, will he come back to us ?" 

" Of course he'll come back immediately from 
wherever he is landed." 

" I wish I felt so sure of it," sighed the anxious 
father. 

" You spoke about good news ?" said Anne. 
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" Yes, I did. You know how cut up the poor boy 
was when he found he was not to be taken into my 
office; and yesterday he as good as refused point- 
blank to go into Cremer's. I was angry at the time, 
but on consideration I came to sympathize with his 
feeling, and set myseK to think if there was any- 
thing else that could be done. I happened to men- 
tion the matter to my old friend Newby, and to my 
surprise he offered to take him himseK, and that on 
most advantageous and liberal terms. But now the 
boy is gone, and never in this world will he know 
how his father loved him." 

Anne Ridley did her best to rouse and cheer her 
father ; but he seemed to have got the idea fixed in 
his mind that he and Edward would never meet 
again in this world. 

" Well, well," said Mr. Ridley at length, endeavour- 
ing to smile on his youthful comforter ; " it may only 
be that I was tired and anxious about other things, 
and therefore imfit to bear this sudden shock. Well 
hope and pray for the best, my sweet little child- 
comforter ; let us go to bed now." 

" Father, might we not pray together ?" said Anne 
timidly. " It would help me so, I am sure." 

Mr. Ridley was momentarily surprised by this re- 
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quest ; then, kneeling beside the table, he prayed, with 
his arm thrown round his child, that the lost one, if 
yet living, might be brought back to them, and that 
all trials, present or future, might be the means of 
drawing each of them nearer together as members of 
one family. There was a solemnity and pathos in 
the way Mr. Bidley dwelt on this last petition that 
deeply impressed his daughter. She rose from her 
knees humbly resolved, by God's grace, to do her 
part as daughter and sister as bravely and truly as 
possibla 

The next day was one of wretched anxiety. The 
names of the various vessels that had gone out of 
port the previous afternoon, including one of Mr. 
Cremer's, were readily ascertained, but no immediate 
help was thus aflforded. Several pilots who arrived 
in the Mersey during the day reported very rough 
weather in the Channel As to when men engaged 
the day before with vessels outward bound might be 
expected back, it was hard to say. There were a 
number of ships about, ajid the pilot-cutter was short 
of hands ; still, some men might come in that night 
or early in the morning. 

On the third day Mr. Bidley was early at his office 
in a fever of suppressed excitement. His letters were 
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not particularly agreeable; one caused him acute 
pain. It was from the man whom Bonald had nick- 
named " Skinflint." It contained a politely- worded 
request for payment of a sum of nearly ten pounds 
purporting to have been advanced to young Mr. Kid- 
ley during his school career. In the same handwrit- 
ing was a letter addressed to Edward himself. Mr. 
Kidley opened it, and found that, while the writer 
was the same, the note to the poor boy was couched 
in a very diflerent tone. It consisted of a very few 
lines: — 

" Sir, — You've played me false again. I'm tired 
of humbugging and nonsense ; so, as you didn't write 
by return, I've dropped your guv'nor a line, and trust 
he'll stump up forthwith. Why didn't you borrow 
the money of your rich friend Eon Cremer, and pay 
up honest to a poor fellow, instead of giving all this 
trouble ?" 

Mr. Ridley's first inclination was to send for Ronald 
and question him as to his knowledge of these usuri- 
ous transactions. On second thoughts, however, he 
adopted another course. He sat down and wrote to 
Dr. Bunter, enclosing the two notes from Skinflint. 
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He said that he thought it right to give the doctor 
an opportunity of inquiring into the prevalence or 
otherwise of these traps for the lads at his school; 
and at the same time expressed his readiness to pay 
the amount if it was justly, or even unjustly, owing. 
Then he turned himself to his office-desk and en- 
deavoured to busy himself in the ordinary details of 
his office-work. 




CHAPTEK IX. 

EDWARD BEADS HIS LETTER. 

|HE sailor who had so good-naturedly comforted 
Rose in her distress was right in his supposi- 
tion. As Edward was struggling in the 
water, and already beginning to feel terribly 
exhausted, he heard a shout close by him. Help was 
at hand. A large bark, sailing in the wake of the 
vessel that had caused the accident, was bearing right 
down upon him. A man standing in the bows threw 
a life-belt, to which a long rope was attached, with 
such force and precision of aim that it fell close beside 
the struggling lad. Edward grasped the belt with 
desperate tenacity ; then, looking up, he saw the great 
hull of the bark surge by hinj, still moving through 
the water with considerable rapidity, although sail had 
been shortened as much as possible in the time. The 
sailor who held the rope now ran nimbly along the 
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bulwarks towards the stem, so as to diminish to some 
extent the force of the impetus with which the swim- 
mer was being dragged through the rough sea. For 
a few moments Edward thought he would be com- 
pelled to let go his hold ; but fortunately his strength 
held out, and when he was once fairly in tow the 
strain became less terrible. Then the men on board 
gradually and carefully hauled in, till the almost in- 
sensible lad was firmly grasped by the coat-collar and 
drawn on board 

Ned Ridley had a confused recollection of being 
rubbed in froat of a fire and given something very 
hot and strong to drink, and then he remembered no 
more for some tima When he awoke he did not 
know where he was. He felt very comfortable and 
disinclined to mova The first thing that he noticed 
was his pair of white rowing-trousers hung to dry in 
front of a stove fire. Then it occurred to him that he 
must be in bed ; but where, and in what sort of a bed? 
He heard strange sounds above his head, and felt him- 
self being rocked to and fro with a motion that was 
by no means disagreeable to him. He was about to 
doze off again when he heard a voice speaking to 
him. Opening his eyes, ihe saw a man bending over 
him. 



r 
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" Well, my lad, feel better now ? It was nigh being 
all U P up with you." 

" I feel all right, only a little tired," replied Edward, 
gradually getting his wits together. " I remember all 
about it now ; — ^but, I say, how am I to get on shore?" 

" I thought you might go off with the pilot ; he'll 
be leaving us somewhere about Holyhead in three or 
four hours. You see, when we fished you up it was 
impossible to stop. I couldn't afford to lose the last 
of the ebb ; and for the matter of that, you weren't in 
a condition to go ashore. The pilot will run you in to 
Holyhead or somewhere where you can get the rail to 
Liverpool." 

Edward felt himself falling off to sleep, and was 
only able to murmur something about its being aU 
right and very jolly. 

Later on, he was wakened by a sudden change in 
the position of his berth, followed by a rattling of all 
the loose objects in the cabin. He started up, and 
beholding the man who had spoken to him before 
busily plying his knife and fork, especially the former, 
at the cabin table, cried out, — 

" I say, whatever is the matter ? everything's tum- 
bling over." 

"Ship's just gone about; and you've gone about 
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too/' laughed the captain ; for it was he. " You may 
lie still yet a bit, my lad; for the wind's chopped 
round — worse luck — and I don't believe we'll get the 
pilot off before dawn." 

Edward was now quite awake, and he and the cap- 
tain soon got into conversation. 

" Where's your ship going to — or bound for, that 
you are in such a hurry ? " he asked. 

" We are for Natal this time — ^Port Durban," replied 
the captain. " As for being in a hurry, we never like 
to lose time on a voyage ; and this time our customers 
— rum ims too they be — ^are looking out most anxious 
for us." 

" Your customers ! Do you sell things ? " 

" What's ships for, my boy, do you think ? " asked 
the captain, highly amused at Edward's query. " Our 
customers are the Zulus — friendly or otherwise." 

" What do you sell to them ? " was the next question, 

" Oh, come, that would be going into details, yoimg 
man. I think I've said enough already, imd more 
than our guv'nor would approve." The captain spoke 
this a little sharply, and Edward felt snubbed ; other- 
wise, he should have Kked to ask who the " guv'nor " 
was. 

However, when the captain had mixed and tasted 
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his tumbler of hot rum and water, he grew good- 
humoured again, and began to talk about South Africa 
and many other places which he had visited. Edward, 
who had all a boy's usual love for stories of travel and 
adventinre, was deeply interested, and pressed the cap- 
tain to spin further yarns ; but that worthy, having 
satisfactorily finished his supper, thought it time to 
go on deck. Before going up, however, he brewed 
another tumbler of spirits and water, and compelled 
Edward to drink the greater part of it as a prevent- 
ive against cold. 

" Now, my lad, bundle yourself up and have a good 
sleep ; I'll send down in good time to call you. But 
you must look sharp with your dressing when the 
time comes, for you won't have many minutes." So 
saying the captain left the cabin. 

Ned Bidley was a keen politician ; and although at 
the time of which we are writing the Zulu war had 
not broken out. South African afiairs had for some 
time been a subject of public discussion. Now, though 
the captain had been discreetly reserved as to the 
nature of his cargo and the object of his voyage, it 
struck Master Ned he was, or fancied himself to be, 
very well posted up in the afiairs of Zululand and the 
Transvaal — ^better, in fact, than a mere reading of the 
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newspapers would account for. The lad's cariosity 
and interest were thus excited to a high d^ree ; but 
such was the effect of the captain's ** cold mixture " 
upon him, that he soon fell off into a dreamy, half- 
conscious state. Therein he dreamed the dreams and 
saw the visions in which imaginative youths delight. 
Now he was a poor adventurer rising to sudden fame 
by an heroic defence of women and diildren agamst 
an overwhelming force of savage assailants; now he 
was a prosperous merchant returning to Liverpool and 
claiming Rose Cremer for his bride ; again he was a 
bachelor who had forsworn the deceitful sex, and 
spent his time gaily riding about a limitless estate 
after his multitudinous flocks and herds. And so on, 
and so on. 

Suddenly Edward found himself wide awake and 
very miserabla He had the common feeling that 
something special had aroused him. But what could 
it be ? The ship was tossing considerably, but it was 
not incipient sea-sickness that had disturbed his dreams, 
for he was one of those rarely-found folk who really 
enjoy the motion of the sea. He had kicked off all 
his bed-covering, the stove was burning low, and he 
felt very cold. Probably that was why he had awoke 
feeling so uncomfortable. He got up to stir the fire, 
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and in doing so, nearly fell over the chair on which 
his trousers had been hiing to dry. This accident re- 
called the events of the previous day. He carefully 
turned the still damp pockets inside out, and examined 
the contents. Bonald's loan was safe, and the five- 
pound note not at all damaged. The letter which he 
had received at the same time required more careful 
handling. It was still moist, and the ink had run 
considerably. Edward looked at it carefully for the 
first time and saw that it was from Skinflint, other- 
wise Larkins. He unfolded the letter carefully, and 
made out its brief contents with some difficulty :— 

" My dear young Sm, — ^All your promises are con- 
siderably overdue, so this is to request the favour of a 
remittance ly return of the amount due, £8, 7s. 6d., 
or say, to make it easy, a fiver by return, and the 
rest to follow in a week. Mind, if I don't hear the 
day after to-morrow, I shall be obliged — ^having a 
heavy bill to meet — to apply to your excellent papa, 
which would be a pain to your obedient servant, 

" T. Larkins. 

" Observe, this is * positively for the last time.' 



i i> 



Edward Ridley flushed with anger as he read this 
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cruel and insolent epistle. Then he turned very pale. 
In a few hours his father would know all ! Why, oh 
why had he not frankly told himself ? It was not 
a large matter, after all. Mere boyish folly : a few 
school suppers and — well, if truth had to be told — 
some small bets that would have been better let alone. 
If only he had confessed, how readily would his father 
have forgiven him; but now it would come out in 
spite of him in an impudent letter from the man who 
had tempted him. The boy buried his face in his 
hands and wept Yet his tears were those of disgust 
and anger rather than of penitence. Then he thought 
of Rose Cremer, and of the scorn with which she had 
treated his boyish suit. Certainly, when he came to 
look at matters practically, his position was far from 
being as interesting or romantic as that of the hero 
of whom he had been dreaming a few minutes pre- 
viously. 

Suddenly the thought occurred, Why go back to 
be Bonald Cremer's imderling in the office, to be pitied 
by Rose and lectured by his father ? He was already 
on the broad sea; why should he return to a hum-drum 
life of office drudgery? He had — ^including some 
money of his own — ^nearly ten pounds in his pocket : 
how many millionaires had commenced on less I He 
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had read innumerable stories of stowaways and adven- 
turpus boys, who had afterwards achieved all sorts of 
great things. Had he not already taken the first step 
towards distinction by falling into the sea and being 
fished out in a half -drowned condition ? Had not the 
dreams from which he had been aroused been prophetic 
of future greatness ? 

Full of these romantic ideas, and his brain being 
still somewhat obscured by the potations of which, 
consciously or unconsciously, he had been partaker, 
Edward looked round the fire-Kt cabin. A huge sea- 
man's chest that had been pushed under a side-table 
caught his eye. It fascinated him. What a romantic 
and yet comfortable place to hide in ! In the glimmer- 
ing, uncertain light it seemed to invite him. Scarce 
knowing what he did, the foolish fellow raised the 
cover as far as the table above would permit, and 
squeezed himself in. 

The would-be stowaway's new quarters were com- 
fortable enough, though somewhat confined. The box 
was half -full of clothing, and a nice soft bed could 
thus be formed. Fortunately, Edward remembered 
several romantic tales of yoimg folks who had been 
sufibcated or irremediably locked in when hiding in 
big boxes ; so, like a very practical hero, he took the 
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precaution to wedge some of the clothing he found in 
the box beneath the cover, so as to prevent it shut- 
ting completely down. But even with this air-hole, 
the atmosphere soon became very close, and Edward, 
fatigued and excited by all he had gone through, soon 
fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER X. 



GATHERING CLOUDS. 




|R. RIDLEY'S day of trial had come. After 
writing to Dr. Bunter, as we have seen, he 
remained hard at work in his office for 
several hours. For a long time things had 
not been going well with him in a business way, 
though it was only within the last few weeks that 
the full truth had begun to dawn on him. The 
death of his managing clerk, who had been a fixture 
in the office for nearly forty years, had compelled Mr. 
Ridley to look somewhat more closely into his affairs 
than he had been wont to do. A keen enough 
accountant when he chose to pxert himself, he soon 
found that things had been going in a wrong direc- 
tion for a considerable time. There was no reason to 
suspect poor old Smithwick, the dead clerk, of deliberate 
dishonesty ; but he must either have been very blind 
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or madly sanguine. To a less scrupulous man than 
Mr. Kidley it might have appeared that there was no 
immediate danger. The credit of his firm was so long 
established, and Mr. Bidley's personal character stood 
so high, that there would be no difficulty in procuring 
*' accommodation." A brisk revival of trade, or even 
a piece of not extraordinary good luck, might still set 
everything straight; and in this hope many a man 
would have faced the storm, and perhaps weathered it 
successfully. Not so Mr. Kidley: once conscious of 
being out of his depth, he dare not **swim on bladders" 
that might burst at any moment. He refused to dis- 
count his own character for integrity and solvency. 
But he would have accepted help in his hour of need ; 
nay, he had even asked it from a man who had, in 
days gone by, been under obligations to him — Mr. 
Cremer. Mr. Cremer was as sweet as honey, and as 
sympathetic as — well, as it was possible for a man to 
be who steadfastly refuses to do anything at all. He 
pleaded the hardness of the times, and gave such a 
pathetic picture of his own business anxieties, that 
Mr. Kidley was almost induced to believe him. StUl, 
the actual assistance required was so small, compared 
with the vast transactions in which the Cremer firm 
was daily engaged, that it might with safety have 
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been afforded. As it was, Mr. Kidley turned away 
from the office of one who had been his neighbour and 
intimate acquaintance for years, a broken-hearted and 
ruined man. He had, indeed, a last weapon in reserve, 
but Mr. Cremer judged rightly that he would be 
restrained from using it by a sense of honour. 

Having written most of his letters for the day, Mr. 
Kidley sat on in his office, sometimes devising impos- 
sible schemes by which to retrieve his a£&irs, some- 
times thmking of his missing son. 

Suddenly there was a sharp tap at the door of his 
private room, Mr. Bidley started up, and advanced 
to open it. 

" Any news of the boy ? " he asked eagerly. 

" No, sir," replied the clerk who had knocked ; " it's 
Mr. Eogers from Cremer's office ; he says he has im- 
portant business." 

"Show Mr. Rogers in," said Mr. Bidley, quietly 
seating himself again. 

Mr. Rogers was a young man who held an im- 
portant position in the office of Cremer and Son. He 
was not allowed to come much to the front ; but the 
knowing ones said that it would be hard for old 
Cremer to get along, in some departments of his 
business at least, without Rogers. He was a gentle- 
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man by birth, the son of a clergyman in reduced 
circumstances; and it was through Mr. Eidley's in- 
fluence that an opening had been found for him, a 
few years previously, in the great house of Cremer. 
There the youth had steadily though quietly made 
his way. 

The spark of hope that had flashed up in the mind 
of the anxious merchant at the mention of his visitor's 
name quickly died out at sight of his troubled face. 

" I've not come from Mr. Cremer, sir, but in my 
private capacity," began Eogers abruptly. "About 
this bill — ^it has been returned to us from the bank. 
I told the governor there must, of course, be some 
mistake." 

Mr. Ridley quietly reached forth his hand for the 
paper which Rogers had brought. He read it 
through, and then, handing it back, simply said, — 

" No, there is no mistake ; I am not in a position 
to meet this engagement, and Mr. Cremer did not 
see his way to assist me." 

Mr. Rogers, who was generally the most demure 
and business-like of "old young men," could not 
suppress a long-drawn whistle of amazement. Then, 
checking himself, he stammered out, — 

" Excuse me, sir, but you surprised me. It is not 
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possible that you, of all men, are in serious diffi- 
culties." 

Mr. Eidley answered somewhat sternly, — 

" I assured Mr. Cremer that it would be out of my 
power to meet this demand ; he need scarcely, there- 
fore, have troubled you to call." 

" Mr. Cremer told me that, sir," replied the young 
man ; " in fact he was averse to my calling. But, as 
I said before, I am here in my private capacity." 

" Have you anything to suggest ? " 

"Simply that you will allow me to square this 
matter with the bank. It will be no inconvenience 
to me, and you can settle with me at jowc leisure. 
Tou must not imagine, sir, that I can ever forget the 
obligations under which I rest to you." 

At first Mr. Ridley was firm in rejecting this gener- 
ous ofier;. but after a time he modified his refusal. 
"Tou must not imagine it is pride, or anything of 
that sort, which prevents me closing with your gener- 
ous offer ; but I believe it would be a useless sacrifice 
on your part, and would only tide me over for a 
time." 

"But, sir, time is everything," pleaded Rogers. 
" Your credit is excellent, and there is every prospect 
of a revival of trade." 
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** We have waited long for this revival ; and, when 
it comes, it will be too late to revive me, I fear," said 
'Mr. Ridley sadly. " But I'll tell you what, Rogers. 
You come down to Ashfield this evening and have 
dinner with me. Then I'll put the whole state of my 
affairs before you; and if you really think I can 
honestly go on, with a reasonable prospect of pulling 
through, I shall gratefully accept whatever assistance 
you have it in your power to give." 

So it was agreed; and Mr. Rogers went away, 
apparently in very excellent spirits. 

Mr. Ridley sat on for some time longer, making 
rough calculations of his liabilities and assets. By- 
and-by came another knock, and this time the visitor 
was none other than the pilot who had taken the 
Laura — ^for that was the name of the bark that 
had rescued Edward — out of the Mersey. 

The pilot's report was only partially satisfactory. 
There was no doubt that it was Edward Ridley who 
had been picked up, and that for some hours he had 
been safe on board the bark ; but what had finally 
become of the lad the pilot was at a loss to say. His 
own idea was that he had stowed himself away some- 
where for comfort, and had then fallen fast asleep. 
He explained that, when the pilot-cutter appeared, it 
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was four o'clock in the morning, and a very rough sea 
running. Immediately on the cutter being sighted 
the captain had ordered Edward to be called and told 
to dress as fast as possible. The cabin-boy had come 
up saying he could not see the lad; but had been 
ordered down again " double-quick " to find him, and 
bring him on deck in five minutes. Meantime, the 
cutter had tacked across the bows of the ship and 
cast off her boat, which, owing to the boisterous state 
of the sea, had some difficulty in getting alongside. 
The pilot had jumped in with his bundle, and the 
captain had asked him to wait a minute or two ; but 
as the passenger could not be found, high or low, and 
the boat was in imminent danger of being swamped 
every moment, they had been forced to let go and 
make for the cutter. 

Such was the pilot's brief tale, for which he ex- 
pected half a sovereign and received five shillings. 
It was so far satisfactory as proving that Edward had 
been certainly rescued and received with kindness. 
Nor was it at all likely that he had subsequently 
fallen into any serious danger. What then had hap- 
pened to him ? Why was he not forthcoming when 
the boat was ready? No better solution occurred 
than that suggested by the pilot — ^namely, that he had 
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fallen asleep in some place where the cabin-boy had 
not searched for him. There seemed no doubt, then, 
that Edward was safe ; but more likely than not he 
would now be carried the whole way to Natal nolens 
volens, and that, too, in the Laura, a vessel chiefly 
owned by the firm of Cremer and Son. 

Shortly after his interview with the pilot Mr. 
Bidley went home. In due course young Rogers 
arrived, and his host was once more struck by the 
very good spirits in which he seemed to be. The truth 
was, that Charles Rogers was very pleased at the 
prospect of being able to assist Mr. Ridley. He could 
not believe that there waa anything seriously or per- 
manently wrong, and having considerable confidence 
in his own acuteness, he felt sure that he would be 
able to set everything right. Even should Mr. Ridley 
turn out to be a poorer man than had been hitherto 
supposed, he could not feel sorry, since this fact 
might lead him nearer to that which had long been 
his secret ambition — to become a suitor for the hand 
of Anne Ridley. He had known her from childhood, 
and had been her admirer for several years. He had 
worked and waited patiently; and then, just as he 
had begun to feel the ground firm beneath him in a 
business point of view, he became aware of the sort 
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of tacit engagement existing between Anne and 
Ronald Cremer. He could not therefore be expected 
to feel very grieved at the prospect of a coolness 
between the Cremer and Ridley families ; and from 
what he knew of Ronald, he suspected that he was 
not likely to prove a very constant lover should the 
horizon of Anne's future become cloudy. 

Charles Rogers came to dinner, then, with a sort of 
pleasant feeling that he was about to play the part of a 
friend in need to the father of the girl he had long 
loved, and to a man whom he admired and respected 
for his intrinsic worth. It was the first time he had 
ever dined in Mr. Ridley's house, though he had some- 
times been present there at large evemng gatherings. 
Anne presided with a simple grace that charmed the 
young fellow. When she left the room he held the 
door open for her, and felt himself quite an important 
personage as he resumed his seat and proceeded to 
discuss business matters with the man whom he 
already looked on as his future father-in-law. 

But business is business, and a very serious business 
it proved, this of Mr. Ridley's. Charles Rogers, 
though given to romance a bit about some things, was 
matter-of-f actness itself where figures were concerned. 
He soon saw that Mr. Ridley was hopelessly insolvent; 
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and though still willing to give what aid he could, 
was too honest to conceal his conviction that it would 
be of but little avail. The consultation was long and 
anxious ; and when young Eogers rose to go, he was 
glad to find that Miss Ridley had retired ; he did not 
feel as though he could bear to see her again that 
night. He walked home, some two miles, full of sad 
thoughts and big plans, in which latter Anne was con- 
spicuously mixed up. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A HELPFUL MAIDEN. 




T was a sad and gloomy time that followed. 
Mr. Ridley called a meeting of his creditors, 
and made thereat a candid statement of his 
affairs. There was a very general expression 
of sympathy, and several of the larger creditors were 
willing to patch matters up, if Mr. Ridley wished to 
go on again. But there was a general feeling, shared 
by Mr. Ridley himself, that the effort to struggle on 
would be a mere waste of time and money. The 
business of the firm, conducted on old-fashioned prin- 
ciples, had steadily become less and less profitable, and 
now that its reputation for solvency was gone, there 
really seemed nothing to fall back on. Accordingly, 
after several meetings, it waa resolved to wind up the 
concern, and the creditors were consoled by the prospect 
of obtaining at least thirteen shillings in the poiind. 
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Mr. Ridley bore his change of circumstances like 
the Christian gentleman that he was. He neither 
affected carelessness nor gave way to despair. He 
made every effort to secure the interests of those to 
whom he was indebted; but so little did he either 
boast or complain, that few people had any idea of 
the truth that he had reduced himself to absolute 
poverty. Nothing remained save a sum of about 
eighty pounds a year — ^Mrs. Eidley's fortune, which 
had been settled on her two daughters. 

What was to be done ? That was the question 
father and daughter had to consider together in this 
dark day of trial. "Whatever will they do, poor 
things ? " that was the question their neighbours were, 
for the most part, content with asking, without 
troubling themselves about the answer. Mr. Ridley 
might in all probability have obtained employment 
from or through some of those who had known and 
done business with him in his prosperous days, but 
the idea was most irksome to him. He had never 
cared much for business, and now to spend his declin- 
ing years toiliog as a mere clerk in another man's 
office would indeed be a trial. 

According to their own ideas, the Cremers were 
not unkind or wanting in generosity to their fallen 
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neighbours. Mr. Cremer exerted himself, or professed 
to exert himself, to obtain for Mr. Eidley some situa- 
tion that might suit him, in London or elsewhere out 
of Liverpool. Mrs. Cremer consented to have the girls 
on a long visit — in fact, till their father had made a 
home for them. 

" Only, of course, dear Anne," she said simply, when 
giving the invitation, "you will understand that, owing 
to circumstances, all is at an end between Bonald and 
you." 

" I quite understand that," said the poor girl, with 
admirable self-control, " and I will tell my father of 
your kind invitation. Perhaps he may wish to accept 
it for Esther, but for my part I hope to get a situation 
as soon as possible." 

" A situation, Anne dear 1 " cried Eose, as it were, in 
an agony. " You don't really mean that you must go 
out as a governess, or anything like that ? " 

"I mean that I must earn my own livelihood," 
replied Anne stoutly : " if by teaching, I shall be the 
better pleased, because, you know, I was always fond 
of that sort of thing." 

" Yes, I remember well how you used to mope over 
those stupid old books at school ; but I fancied you had 
been growing more like other people of late," said Bose. 
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While the two girls talked in this fashion, Mrs. 
Cremer smiled, and purred, and seemed to be taking 
it all in. Then, when poor Anne rose to go, she 
pressed her hand and said, — 

" Yes, yes, my dear, you had better come and stay 
with us; we quite understand each other now, and 
you're a dear, good girL" 

But all this time Anne Ridley had been quietly 
making her own plans, ^e had written to the lady 
principal of the school where she had been educated, 
offering her services as governess if Esther could be 
taken as a pupil in exchange. She was rejoiced and 
surprised to find her offer eagerly accepted. Anne 
had had her faults as a girl, and had not made any 
warm or gushing friends at school, but the head 
mistress well knew her value. She knew that even 
the girl's faults " leaned to virtue's side," and she had 
long recognized in her those sterling qualities of con- 
scientiousness, earnestness, and industry which the 
pressure of hard circumstances tends only to mellow 
and refine. 

It was the proudest and perhaps, despite their 
cruel reverses, one of the happiest moments of Anne 
Ridley's life when she showed her father the letter 
she had received. 
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" You will let US go, will you not, father dear? and 
then you will not be forced into anything you don't 
like out of anxiety about Esther and me, and will 
have time to look after your patent." 

Mr. Eidley took his child in his arms and kissed 
her. "You are a brave, good girl ; but I am so grieved 
it should have come to this." 

"Why should you grieve, father? Is it not a grand 
thing for a girl like me to feel able to do something 
for oneself ? I am so proud and happy. Oh, I must 
tell you of another offer I have received." 

" An offer ! " said her father smiling. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Cremer offered to take us ' poor girls,' 
as she and Rose call us, on a long visit, provided — pro- 
vided — " and the girl's merry tone suddenly became 
choked by some more serious emotion. 

" Well, my dear ? " said Mr. Ridley. 

Anne swallowed down an angry sobj and continued, 
" Oh, it was a very simple and reasonable proviso : I 
might live on charity for a time, even a long time, 
provided I promised not to look at dear Ronald. I 
didn't tell her that he had come and asked me to be 
his wife the evening before, and that I had refused him." 

" He did ? " cried Mr. Ridley ; " that was noble of 
him!" 
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"Yes, father. I never liked Bonald so much as I did 
then ; but I had made up my mind long ago that I 
could not marry him." 

"I am heartily glad you have so decided, my 
daughter/* said Mr. Ridley earnestly. 

"Why, father dear, I thought you would rather 
have liked — " and Anne stopped short and coloured. 

" I did not wish to influence your decision one way 
or the other," replied her father; " but I may say now 
that I wish to sever every connection with the Cremer 
family as much as possible." 

Anne was surprised to hear her father speak so 
emphatically ; but she was learning tact and wisdom 
by her troubles, and forbore to press him or ask 
further questions. 

When Anne spoke to her father about his having 
time to attend to his patent, she touched on a subject 
that was very near to his heart. Mr. Ridley had 
always had a remarkable taste and talent for me- 
chanical inventions, and to such matters he had 
devoted a good deal of bis somewhat leisurely life. 
Among other things he had invented a new machine 
for cleaning cotton previous to its being spun, and 
had been actually engaged in taking out a patent for 
it when the crisis of his affairs came on him. Some 
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people said that he had ruined himself by his me- 
chanical pursuits, and had brought on himself the 
usual fate of inventors — ^bankruptcy. This was 
almost the - only point on which dreamy Mrs. Cremer 
and energetic Mrs. Hassard were fully agreed. But 
Mr. Eidley had gone on with his patent, notwithstand- 
ing his troubles, and the royalty paid by manufacturers 
for the use of his machme was now bidding fair to 
bring him in quite a little income. 

Mr. Bidley was making his final arrangements to 
leave Liverpool when his daughters should go to 
school, when one morning, imexpectedly, a letter 
arrived from Edward. The letter was to his sister 
Anne, and ran as follows : — 

"My deabest Sister, — Long ere receiving this 
letter you will have heard of the circumstances under 
which my present voyage was commenced. Home 
had ceased to attract me ; my father had been harsh, 
and another had proved false. I could not reasonably 
be expected to become Ronald Cremer's office-boy ; and 
so, when the opportunity offered, I determined to seek 
independence, fortune, and, if it might be, happiness 
in a distant land. I have already made friends on 
board the Laura^ a vessel of which I find Mr. Cremer 
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is one of the chief owners. We are going to Natal, 
where trouble is expected with the natives, or the 
Dutch Boers, or both. Do not doubt but that you 
will hear of your brother soon again. 

" When you will get this letter I cannot say. I 
am writing on the chance of our falling in with some 
homeward-bound ship. As our captain is, for reasons 
best known to himself, in a desperate hurry, we must 
have everything ready in case an opportunity presents 
itself. Now, good-bye. Love to Esther ; and you may 
say to Miss Cremer that I forgive her. Please also 
to say to my father that if he has been called upon 
to make any payments on my account, I will remit 
him the amount on an early day. — ^Tour affectionate 
brother, Edwakd." 

A hastily scribbled postscript stated that the letter 
was being sent home by a steamer they had en- 
countered in a calm off Cape Finisterre, " all well." 

There was something about the tone of this epistle 
that Anne did not like, and it was with considerable 
pain that she handed it to her father to read. Mr. 
Ridley perused the letter, and then handed it back 
without any remark. After a while he said, as if 
thinking aloud, — 
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" I fear, from what Kogers tells me, there is some- 
thing wrong about that Laura. An excellent young 
fellow is Rogers ;— do you like him, Anne ? " 

"I have always liked Charlie Rogers," she answered; 
" he is so unpretentious, sensible, and good." 

" One of the most promising yoimg men we have," 
said Mr. Ridley, in the same absent way. 

Two days later Mr. Ridley left his girls at their 
school at Southport, and then commenced a tour of 
the chief mauufacturing towns of Lancashire with a 
view of pushing his patent. 



\ 



CHAPTER XII. 



EXCITING NEWS. 




WELVE months have passed by, and ijb is 
the very anniversary of the day on which 
Edward Ridley had proposed his unfortu- 
nate "Three cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Cremer." 
A little party is gathering for family prayers in the 
house of the Rev. George Hassard, vicar of Ashfield. 
It consists of the clergyman and his wife, Mr. Ridley 
and his two daughters. A number of unopened 
letters, just arrived, are lying on the table. Mr. 
Hassard sits with the open Bible before him, waiting 
for the servants to enter. Let us use the interval, as 
it were, to note some events of the past year. 

Nothing had been heard of or from Edward ; but 
otherwise, things had done fairly well with the 
Ridleys. People had ceased to mourn over Mr. 
Ridley's mechanical proclivities, since his patent was 
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now bringing him in a couple of hundred a year, and 
was becoming daily more profitable. Esther had 
made good progress at school, and Anne had proved 
herself so valuable that a salary of twenty pounds a 
year had been given to her. And now the summer 
holidays had arrived, and Mr. Kidley and his daugh- 
ters were spending a few days as visitors with their 
former clergyman. The Cremers had gone on much 
as usual, though people who professed to know said 
the old gentleman had been terribly hard hit in the 
"Laura affair." What the La/ura affair had been 
nobody could ever quite make out. Hostilities had 
broken out in Natal and Zululand, and it was freely 
rumoured that the Laura had been sent out, in antici- 
pation of a war, laden with arms and ammunition, to 
be sold to either or both parties, as occasion might 
offer. The talk about the Laura had been partly 
occasioned and partly confirmed by the abrupt with- 
drawal of Mr. Rogers from the Cremer firm. It was 
said that, though the South African business had 
been for several years imder the immediate super- 
vision of Rogers, the LoAira had been equipped and 
sent out without his knowledge. Finally, the ship 
herself was no longer in a position to afford any in- 
formation as to her contents, since she had foundered 
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somewhat mysteriously off Port Durban, all hands, 
however, being reported saved. 

After prayers, everybody glanced at or read their 
letters through. Mrs. Hassard put one aside till she 
had performed her duties as hostess. The demands 
on the tea-pot having slackened, she then took it up 
to read. After a while Mr. Hassard noticed that his 
wife's hands were trembling, and that she was biting 
her Ups as if with repressed excitement. Suddenly 
she rose and left the room, murmuring something 
about not feeling very well Now, as Mrs. Hassard 
was one of those people who boast of never being ill, 
this announcement was somewhat surprising. After 
a few minutes Anne, anticipating Mr. Hassard's wishes, 
said, " Shall I go and see if I can be of any use ?" 

But as she spoke Mrs. Hassard re-entered, with her 
letter in her hand. 

" Are you better now, my dear ? " asked her hus- 
band. " It is a new thing for you to complain of 
feeUng unwell." 

" I was not really ill, dear, only taken somewhat * of 
a heap' by the contents of this letter. It will interest 
all of us, I am sure." 

Every one was now interested, and Mrs. Hassard 
continued, addressing herself to Mr. Ridley chiefly, — 
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" You know — or perhaps you don't know — that I 
have a brother a missionary in the Transvaal. Some 
months ago, when poor Edward went away, I wrote 
and told him about it, thinking he might possibly 
hear something of the wanderer. And now he writes 
to say — " 

" That he has foimd Ned," interrupted Esther with 
uncontrollable excitement. 

" I had better read part of his letter," said Mrs. 
Hassard. She affected to look for the place for a 
moment or two, and then proceeded : " He says — 'And 
now, dear sister, I have quite a little romance to tell 
you. Some weeks before getting your letter I had 
come across a poor lad who had evidently got into 
back-water. He had suffered great hardships in 
journeying up-country, and in fact was almost starving, 
when, providentiaUy, he was thrown in my way. At 
first I could get but little out of him, except that he 
had been shipwrecked, and was now looking for some- 
thing to do. After a time, however, he became more 
communicative, and finally told me a good deal of his 
family history. He had arrived in the colony with 
some ten poimds in his pocket, out of which he had 
soon been cheated. The lad was industrious and in- 
telligent, and I succeeded in inducing a Dutch farmer 
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in this neighbourhcxxl to take him into his employ. 
I say " this neighbourhood," but you must remember 
that neighbours are frequently not very nigh in this 
part of the world, so I have not seen my Dutchman 
or his young servant for some time. Now comes the 
romantic part. Judge my surprise, on reading your 
letter, to find that the helpless lad I had tried to be- 
friend was none other than Edward Ridley. But so 
it was. The poor boy has been working under an 
assumed name ; but he told me all the truth, including 
his real name. The mail goes out to-day, so I have 
only just time to acknowledge your letter ; but I will 
make it my business to see the poor young fellow as 
soon as possible, and will then write to you again. I 
may just say now, as no doubt it will be a comfort to 
you all, that he seemed to have profited by his chas- 
tisement, and professed himself very penitent for his 
past folly and undutifulness. I asked him if he had 
not inquired for letters at Durban or Pietermaritzburg, 
but he said it had never occurred to him to do so. 
Be sure I will let you hear again as soon as I can.' 
Then he goes on about other matters," concluded Mrs. 
Hassard, closing the bulky epistle. " But isn't it de- 
lightful to have such news of the dear boy ?" 

It will readily be believed that the topic thus 
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started was not soon exhausted After a time Mr. 
Hassard hurried away, having an engagement in 
Liverpool, but Mr. Ridley remained at home with the 
ladies. 

But the surprises of that day were not over. Mr. 
Hassard arrived home in the afternoon with the start- 
ling report that Mr. Cremer's firm had stopped pay- 
ment. He had not heard any particulars, but from 
all he had gathered, the matter seemed likely to prove 
serious, some other commercial houses being largely 
involved. 

•* Poor Cremer ! I believe now that I judged him 
harshly when he expressed his inability to assist me 
last year. I thought him selfish, but no doubt he 
was aware of the critical state of his own affairs," 
said Mr. Ridley sympathetically. 

" If he knew the state of his affisdrs then, why, I 
should like to know, did he continue to keep up such 
an extravagant style of living?" put in the vicar's 
wife in her incisive fashion. 

" We must not judge too severely," said the amiable 
vicar. " I can well understand that a man engaged 
in such large transactions as Mr. Cremer feels that it 
is not a few pounds more or less spent on his house- 
keeping that will make or mar his fortune; and I 
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must say he was always liberal in his aid to all chuich 
objecta" 

" Liberal with other folk's money/' murmured the 
uncompromising Mrs. Hassard. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Charles Sogers. He looked so pale and haggard 
that they scarcely liked to speak to him, fearing that 
he too might be involved in some way. 

"What we have heard is true, then?" said Mr. 
Hassard, interpreting the expression of the young 
man's face. 

" Too true," replied Sogers gravely. " I fear we 
are in for a regular panic. Two or three other houses 
are sure to go, and they may bring down others in 
their turn. The amount is enormous." 

" How much ? " asked Mr. Ridley. 

" There has not been time to ascertain fully, but I 
believe myself it will run into a quarter of a million. 
It is terrible to think of." 

There was a slight pause, and then Mrs. Hassard 
threw herself into the breach. 

" You looked so pale and scared that we all feared 
you were personally affected. I trust it is not so ?" 

" No. Thank God, my little bark is safe," replied 
Charles Rogers ; " but I feel half dazed, like one who 
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has escaped some terrible danger. It is but a couple 
of days since I held paper of Mr. Cremer's represent- 
ing between three and four thousand pounds. To 
have lost that amount would have ruined me. — But, 
sir, I was forgetting that I had a letter for you," he 
continued, addressing himself to Mr. Ridley, but 
glancing surreptitiously at Anne. "It was directed 
to your old place, and they gave it^ to me at Ashfield 
post-office, knowing you were here — ^a thing which, 
by the way, they had no right to do." 

Mr. Ridley saw at a glance whom the letter was 
from, and so, rising to receive it, he simply said to 
Mrs. Hassard, " It is from my boy," and then left the 
room. 

Let us follow the anxious father, and look over 
him as he reads the letter in the solitude of his own 
apartment. It ran thus : — 

"Dearest Father, — ^Let me first say why it is 
that I dare to address you in such words. A couple 
of days since I chanced to come across an old London 
paper, and there I saw your name gazetted. O sir ! 
how can I ever expect you to forgive me? How 
must my wickedness and rebellion against your 
authority have added to your previous anxieties! 
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How gladly would I have toiled morning, noon, and 
night to help you ! But I will not boast of what I 
might have done, or of what I may yet hope to be 
permitted to do. Forgive me, father. I have suffered 
a good deal in many ways, but I believe my suffering 
has done me good. For a time I was very proud and 
rebellious, but I thank Qod I have been brought 
down. Believe me, I have never ceased to be ashamed 
of that impudent note I wrote to Anne. I half hope 
she never received it. For months back I have 
longed to be reconciled to you, but my pride kept me 
from writing. I could not bear to write when I was 
a wandering pauper, but now-thanks to a missionary, 
who has been the saving of me every way — I have 
got employment, and have been able to save a little 
money. I enclose an order for twenty pounds — ^the 
first money I have earned for myself. Please give 
Bonald Cremer seven, which I owe him. There will 
be nine or ten for that horrible fellow Larkins, who 
has, I am sure, been dunning you. With the balance 
perhaps you will buy some little things for my dear 
sisters, and then I shall feel that I have been for- 
given. O dear, dear father, I am so anxious to hear 
that you have forgiven me ! I pray for you all every 
night, and never cease to think of you. I have a 
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great deal more to say, but there is no time now. I 
hope to write a long letter to Anne next mail — ^Be- 
lieve me ever your most loving and penitent son, 

" Edward. 
" P,8. — ^There is one thing I specially want to tell 
you, but there is no time now. I will say it in my 
letter to my sister." 

Mr. Kidley folded his arms above his head, and 
buried his face on the bed beside which he had been 
sitting. "My God, I thank thee," he murmured, 
" that my dear boy is saved — ^ay, saved, though it be 
so as by fire." 

It was thus that Anne found him when she crept 
silently into the room half-an-hoiur later. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. RIDLEY'S SECRET. 

IHARLES ROGERS had not over-estimated 
the amount of Mr. Cremer's liabilities. It 
was the biggest failure that had occurred 
for many years, and consequently, in the 
eyes of many persons, the man who had been able to 
obtain such enormous credit was a very big man too. 
But his creditors did not think him a great man at all. 
When they came to look into his affairs, it was evident 
that for years back the business had been an inflated 
bubble, and the man who had blown it out to larger 
and larger dimensions must long have known that it 
was nothing but a bubble. 

For a time the Cremers seemed completely crushed. 
Every one suddenly noticed that Mr. Cremer had be- 
come very gray ; his jovial, rubicund face grew flabby 
and nerveless, and he ostentatiously went about with 
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the air of a heart-broken man. Ronald tried hard to 
keep up appearances, and talked in an off-hand way 
to his bosom companions of the mess the governor had 
made of it ; but he soon f oxmd the number of those 
who were willing to put up with his "tall talk" 
rapidly diminishing. Rose was angry and excited, 
finding fault roundly with father, brother, and nearly 
all the world besides. After all, good-natured Mrs. 
Cremer bore her sad reverse of fortxme the best of 
them all. She sighed a good deal, and bemoaned her- 
self, but soon learned to accept the inevitable. 

That people who had managed to fail for a quarter 
of a million of money could never be reduced to actual 
penury seemed generally xmderstood. So, though the 
unfortunate creditors only received two shillings in 
the pound, the debtor continued, to all appearances, in 
a comfortable enough position. But the big bubble 
had hopelessly burst, and Mr. Cremer was too old, and 
now too faint-hearted, to commence the task of blowing 
it out again. Accordingly, the family retired to 
Boulogne ; and there, when last heard of, they were 
flourishing after their manner. Mr. Cremer shuffles 
about, endeavouring to strike up an intimacy with all 
the new arrivals among the English colony, and to 
propitiate by the most abject politeness those of the 
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older residents who have begun to fight shy of hun. 
Ronald is still a great swell, at least in so far as 
external *' get up '* can make a swell. But he has not 
improved. He talks louder and more boastfully than 
of yore, and has acquired various habits that are both 
expensive and injurious. Mrs. Cremer has convinced 
herself that she is a confirmed invalid, and Rose's 
attentions — in public — ^to her suffering mother are 
very pretty indeed. Both mother and daughter live 
on the idea that Rose is destined to restore the Cremer 
fortunes by a splendid marriage. But as yet nothing 
practical has been accomplished in this line, and there 
is no one to warn the girl that her pretty face is 
becoming somewhat bold and her lively manners 
decidedly fiashy. 

Things have gone differently with the Cremers' 
former neighbours. Mr. Ridley knows very well that 
he will never again be a rich man, but he is none the 
less a . contented and self-respecting one. He works 
hard at mechanical and semi-literary pursuits, and is 
able to earn thereby what he considers enough. His 
great happiness is in his children. Anne has managed 
to rub down the somewhat sharp comers that marked 
her character as a girl ; but she is still the same self- 
possessed, conscientious maiden as of old. For the 
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present she continues to hold her post — ^now as head 
English governess — ^in the school where she had re- 
ceived her own education, and where Esther is still a 
pupil. But Esther is going to Girton College in a few 
months, and then Anne is going to be married — to 
Charles Rogers. 

Edward has not yet come home, but it is hoped 
that he will arrive in time for his sister's marriage. 
It was not all at once that he had made his way. 
The twenty pounds that he had scraped together to 
send to his father had left him literally penniless. 
He worked on bravely and diligently for some time, 
but there were a good many things about his Dutch 
friends that he did not much admire. Finally, the 
Transvaal insurrection broke out. Edward's employer 
threw in his lot with the triumvirate, and marched to 
Laing's Neck ; and Edward himself was glad enough 
to find an opportimity of slipping away into Natal. 
Here, after further vicissitudes, he got into a line of 
business that proved fairly profitable. His letters 
home were full of interest. Those were stirring times 
in South Africa, and Edward during his wanderings 
had gained considerable insight into the ways and 
sentiments both of the natives and the Boers. He 
described vividly what he had seen, and made several 
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suggestions in regard of openings for commercial en- 
terprise, of which the keen-witted Charles Rogers was 
not slow to avail himself. Young Rogers had always 
been a believer in Edward's talents and force of char- 
acter, and he now gave practical proof of his confidence 
by asking him to become his agent and correspondent 
at Fort Durban. Thus a brisk and profitable business 
was soon established. 

But the most remarkable point about Edward Bid- 
ley's letters was the tone of quiet piety and matured 
thoughtf ulness that pervaded them. The lad was not 
yet twenty years of age, but they might have been the 
productions of a man of forty. It was hard indeed 
for those at home to realize that these letters were 
written by one whom they remembered but a compara- 
tively short time since as a moody and excitable school- 
boy. Evidently Ned Ridley had bought his experience 
early, even though he had paid a high price for it. 

In due time the wedding came off", Edward having 
arrived just a week before the eventful day. As 
suited alike the taste and means both of bride and 
bridegroom, everything wa.s arranged and carried out 
very quietly. Mr. Hassard officiated, and besides the 
bride and groom, no one else was present save Esther, 
Mrs. Hassard, Mr. Ridley, and Edward. 
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After the bride had gone away, and Esther, tired 
out by the day's excitement, had gone early to bed, 
father and son were left alone together. They talked 
over Edward's present plans and future prospects; and 
then by degrees the conversation drifted back to what 
seemed quite old times, Edward frankly spoke of the 
struggles of feeling he had gone through, and described 
that night — with the history of which the reader is 
already familiar — ^when he had stolen downstairs with 
the intention of speaking to his father. 

" And why did you not come to me, my boy ? " 
asked Mr. Kidley. 

" I was terrified at the way you walked about and 
talked to yourself, and finally ran upstairs again lest 
you should catch me and fancy I had been listening 
on purpose." 

" It was just about that time that I was beginning 
to be anxious about the business," explained Mr. Rid- 
ley. ** But how sad it was that we should have mis- 
understood each other so. That very night, as I was 
going to bed, I went in and looked at you as you lay 
asleep. I could have wept over you, my boy, because 
I feared you were getting into habits of deception and 
untruthfulness. I stood over you and thought of how 
much we had all lost when your dear mother was 
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taken from us. Then when you began to move and 
seemed about to wake, I stole away from you, just as, 
it seems, you had done from me." 

'' There was one thing, father," said Edward after a 
while, ** that I said something about in my letter to 
Anne. She said, however, that you did not seem 
willing to enter on it. I do not know if I ought to 
mention it, but I do not wish for any concealment on 
my part." 

" I know what you refer to," answered his father. 
''Tou saw some papers that I was on the point of 
burning." 

" And you said that after all forgery was no worse 
than lying, or something of that sort." 

"Yes, I remember well; and you shall know all 
about it if you wiU bring my writing-case from my 
room." 

Edward got the writing-case, and his father opened 
it thoughtfully. Then he took out a small packet of 
papers and handed them to his son. There were 
three or four closely-written letters and a couple of 
blue slips of paper, ordinary commercial bills, drawn 
by Mr. Cremer on the firm of Ridley and Son, and 
purporting to be duly accepted by them. 

" Look at them closely," said Mr. Ridley. 
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Edward did so, and then suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Why, I don't believe this is your signature at all, 
father. The acceptance is forged ! " 

"You are right," said Mr. Ridley. "They were 
both forged by Mr. Cremer." 

" And you did not proceed against him — not even 
when he refused to give you a helping hand in your 
time of trouble ? " cried Edward. 

" His mother was living then^ and I promised her 
that so long as I lived her son should never be ex- 
posed. Cremer was only beginning business then, and 
he would never have been able to retire the bills him- 
self, so I took them up ; but the old lady repaid me 
most of the money." 

"And did he dare to refuse you accommodation 
when you were in need, sir ? " asked Edward. 

" He had no idea the documents were still in exist- 
ence. But I had insisted on keeping them, thinking 
that it might be necessary for my children to use 
them. Now, Edward, you know my *dead secret.' 
I was sorely tempted that night to use these papers to 
compel Cremer to help me ; and then, having over- 
come the temptation to be false to my word, I was 
yet more sorely tempted to save myself further trouble 
by destroying the bills." 
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" father," cried the lad with enthusiasm, " how 
noble and brave you are, and what a mean little cur 
I have been I " 

« 

" An exaggeration both ways," laughed Mr. Ridley, 
with something of the light-heartedness of years long 
gone by. " But what shall we do with the bills now ? 
Poor Cremer is down low enough." 

'* I'd like to send them to him, just to let him know 
what he might have got," answered Edward. 

" I don't think that would be exactly * noble,' " said 
his father. '' Shall we put them in the fire instead ?" 

"Well, sir, perhaps that would be the 'noblest' 
course," admitted Edward. 

Then in a moment the incriminating documents 
were reduced to ashes. 



THE END. 
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